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RAILROAD LABOR SITUATION 


And now it appears that the present session of 
Congress will adjourn without any legislation sup- 
plementary to the Adamson eight-hour wage law, 
even in the innocuous form in which the recom- 
mendations of President Wilson were reported by 
the committee for passage. As things stand now 
we have the Adamson law as enacted last summer 
to prevent a strike, and nothing more. It is a sim- 
ple demand on the railroads to increase the pay of 
the trainmen who threatened to strike. That law 
is in the U. S. Supreme Court on a question of 
constitutionality. If it is held unconstitutional we 
have accomplished nothing and the men are as 
likely to strike as they were before the law was 
enacted. The only thing against them is the fact 
that we are not now in the midst of a political 
campaign, and therefore they might not hope for 
quite such an outpouring of sympathy and brotherly 
love from our national law-makers in the way of 
helpful legislation. On the other hand, transporta- 
tion conditions are such that absolute chaos would 
result if there should be a strike at this time, and 
the trainmen might count on this condition to ob- 
tam what they want from their employers, who 
might refuse and stand a fight if the freight con- 
gestion were not so serious. 

If the Adamson law is held constitutional there 
is still danger of a strike, for even under the law 
as enacted there must’ be many readjustments de- 
pendent on agreement between the roads and their 
employes, and plainly the men will insist that dif- 
ferences of opinion must be decided their way. So, 
Which ever way the Supreme Court jumps, nothing, 
Probably, has been accomplished. And whatever 
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is or is not accomplished, Congress has done noth- 
ing to repair the damage it caused by its hasty and 
ill-advised legislation of last summer. It has played 
the part of the coward and has not dared to lift its 
voice save in harmony with the choir led by one 
Samuel Gompers. We do not wonder that Presi- 
dent Wilson wished to deal with the war situation 
without Congress on his hands. Not that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s activities leading toward the passage 
of the Adamson law were to be commended, but, at 
least, he had a program for further legislation 
which would, in a measure, cure a future strike 
situation. But labor would have none of it, and 
Congress does what labor tells it: to do. What 
defense has that body for its course of action or 
non-action if now there should be a railroad strike? 
None whatever. It put through a half-baked, un- 
warranted piece of legislation last summer partly 
to avert a threatened strike and partly as a sop to 
the labor vote. The strike was averted and the 
votes were cast. There has been plenty of time 
since then for the statesmen to reflect on the error 
of their ways and at least to enact some beneficent 
supplementary legislation preventing a strike until 
there can be proper investigation and report on the 
claims for higher wages. But they remain inert. 
Labor is their master—not the public. If this 
country is plunged into war, a fine mess we shall 
make of it with this crowd of spineless, truckling, 
irresponsible men in power. The present Congress 
is the best argument we know of for an absolute 
monarchy. A monarch might happen to do some- 
thing wisely, but with this Congress there seems 
to be no chance. — 

Now, more than at any other time, with the rail- 
roads on the verge of a transpertation breakdown— 
perhaps due in some measure to their own faults, 
but without any doubt due in part to faults of law 
and regulation—Congress ought to see its obliga- 
tion to the public and do what it can to help. One 
way in which it could help would be to clear the 
atmosphere of this strike talk by making a strike 
illegal until after due investigation and report. Hate 
and revile the railroads, if that builds political 
fences, but give the public some protection. If the 
entire subject of railroad investigation now before 
the Newlands joint committee is to be handled in 
this incapable and cowardly fashion we can see 
little good in going on with the investigation. And 
what is the use of talking about preparedness for 
war when Congress leaves our transportation sys- 
tem open to the ravages of its labor foe? Of 
course, in the event of war, the Government might 
sieze and operate the railroads. What a fine case 
altogether for the advocates of Government owner- 
ship we are building up. 





FREE TRANSPORTATION 


As one example of what we mean by unbusiness- 
like methods of the railroads and their effect on 
earnings, let us cite the matter of free transporta- 
tion. In the old days, when the law did not pro- 
hibit the practice, the railroads were in the habit of 
giving free transportation to everybody with the 
slightest “pull,” either personal, political or busi- 
ness. It was not uncommon to see the majority 
of passengers in a coach take passes from their 
pockets and tender them to the conductor. There 
was some justification for this from a business, if 
not from an ethical, point of view, for the railroads 
got, or thought they got, value received, at least 
in part, from these courtesies. But the law stepped 
in and forbade this issuing of free transportation 
even in exchange for advertising, and the result, 
the railroads themselves admit, has been beneficial 
to them, their receipts from sale of passenger tickets 
increasing without anybody becoming “sore,” since 
it was the law and not the railroads that cut off the 
privileges. The point here, however, was that the 
law had to compel the railroads to do what they 
should have done for themselves for business rea- 
sons if from no other motive. 

Of course, all this is ancient history, but the law 
still permits a railroad to issue free transportation 
to its employes and the families of its employes, 


and to the employes of other roads and their fami-. 


lies. Even the widow of a railroad employe con- 
tinues to travel free. What possible business 
justification is there for the railroads wasting their 
substance in this manner, even if it be within the 
law? Of course, the employe of a road traveling 
on business of his road would naturally travel free 
on that road, but why should the same privilege be 
extended to him over other roads than his own? 
And when he or. his family is traveling for pleasure, 
why should he or any of the family be allowed to 
ride free over his own or any other road? Such 
practice does not apply in any other business that 
we ever heard of. A merchant does not give a clerk 
or the members of a clerk’s family the privilege of 
taking what they want from the shelves without 
payment, nor does he allow clerks from other stores 
to come in and do the same. He may, and we be- 
lieve generally does, allow a discount to his em- 
ployes and he may even do that with the employes 
of other stores, but this discount never reduces the 
price below cost. He does not stand to lose money 
through courtesies to his own employes or those 
of other stores. If he did that and then complained 
of lack of profits he would be laughed at. But the 
railroads, so fond of likening their business to that 
of a great mercantile establishment, apparently have 
no sense of this inconsistency or, if they have, they 
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lack the courage to put a stop to it. There may be 
some sentimental defense for giving free transporta- 
tion to a railroad employe on a vacation trip, for 
instance, but the idea of a railroad permitting the 
employes of a rival road to travel free on its line 
when about their duties of getting business for their 
own line, is nothing short of ridiculous. 


There are no figures to show what the free tranis- 
portation thus issued amounts to but, of course, 
the sum must be enormous. To be sure, it is not 
all loss, for the trains run anyhow and a few or 
even a great many deadheads on a trip may not 
increase the overhead expense. Neither would 
compelling all these persons to pay their fares re- 
sult in an increase in revenue equaling the amount 
of the transportation now issued free, for the num- 
ber of deadheads traveling for pleasure would 
greatly decrease, as might also, to some degree, the 
number of those traveling on business. But, at 
that, if free transportation were abolished there 
would still be enough pleasure-riding by railroad 
employes and certainly enough traveling on busi- 
ness by them over other roads to increase the an- 
nual revenues of the railroads by a large amount. 

We remember, in all this, that in some states the 
railroads are burdened by laws compelling them to 
carry free, while traveling on business, members of 
state public utility commissions and other state 
officers, and that some of these officials take advan- 
tage even of such laws, which are unfair enough 
as legally complied with. The railroads ought not 
to have to suffer this, but still, the loss entailed to 
them from this source is so small compared to the 
loss they voluntarily bring on themselves by their 
own free transportation system and the abuse is so 
similar in practice and in origin to their own meth- 
ods, that their protests, when they make them, do 
not evoke much sympathy. 

When to what we have said is added what is 
known to be the fact—that the passenger business 
of the railroads as now conducted by them is actu- 
ally not profitable and that they make their money 
from their freight business—the ridiculousness of 
this system of free transportation becomes doubly 
apparent. 


CONGRESS AND THE COMMISSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Senators Clapp and Kern, who will be “lame ducks” in 
a few days, are being mentioned as probable additions 
to the Commission in the event the increase bill becomes 
a law. The Adamson committee has favorably reported 
the Esch bill, giving the Commission control over the int- 
terchange of cars. Neither bill, at this time, seems to have 
a ghost of a chance of passage this session. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Embargo Information Hard to Get. 
—A method for getting information 
that an embargo has been imposed or 
that it has been lifted, judging from 
testimony that has been placed be- 
fore the Commission and before the 
car committee of the American Rail- 
way Association, is one of the most 
pressing necessities of American busi- 
ness to-day. A lumberman from North 
Carolina told the Suspension Board 
February 24 that it takes from five to nine days to get 
news of that kind from New England to North Carolina. 
The petroleum tank car embargo committee, three days 
later, said it took fully that long for information of that 
kind to get from one point to another in Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territory. Nobody has ven- 
tured to guess how long it would take to get news of 
that kind from New York to San Francisco. Interested 
shippers, nearly all of whom have enterprise enough to 
have agents at various points, or gumption enough to use 
the wires to inquire at railroad headquarters, have knowl- 
edge of the lifting of an embargo long before it reaches 
the local agent. One of the tank car traffic managers 
told the car committee that from the information he 
gathers from the general offices of railroads he gets up 
a daily “dope sheet” about embargoes for the information 
of the minor railroad officials. In other words, the rail- 
road organization, in many parts of the country, gets 
outside help to enable its members to keep informed. 
The wisest man that ever lived could not find out what 
is what concerning an’ embargo or the absence of it at 
the Commission offices. ‘Copies of embargo notices sent 
to the Commission are not official, so there is no provi- 
sion for filing and‘‘indexing: With regard to the copies 
the Commission has, it is a case of if you find it you are 
lucky; otherwise you are no worse off than the local 
official of a carrier. 











Enforcement of Unknown Rule.—An old statute of 
Maryland is said to place a limit on a husband’s right 
properly to spank his wife. Few Maryland husbands 
know they have such a right, therefore the limitation is 
one of the things they have never dreamed of. Appar- 
ently the car return rule that went into effect February 
21 deserves to be catalogued with the wife-spanking law 
of Maryland. The railroad car service men undoubtedly 
knew about such a rule, being in that respect, better in- 
formed than the Maryland husbands, but the result of 
the enforcement nobody appeared even to have guessed. 
Many shippers think it is an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rule. That confusion may arise from the fact that 
the American Railway Association chooses to call its 
committee that is dealing with car distribution, a com- 
mission—‘Commission on Car service” being its title. 
Some words in the telegraphic correspondence between 
President Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
Chairman Myer, suggest that Mr. Griffin is one of those 
who have an idea that it is a Commission rule that for- 
bids the loading of empties at Chicago belonging to west- 
€m lines, unless they are billed to destinations on the 
Owning lines. That confusion may also have been helped 
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along by the fact that the Commission’s car supply order 
was to have become operative February 21, and the rail- 
way association’s order on the same subject actually be- 
came effective on that day. Perhaps the enforcement of 
the rule will do for it just what would happen to the 
Maryland statute, if some Maryland husband so far forgot 
himself as to resort to cave-man form of remonstrance 
with his wife. 





Fourth Section Discovery.—Examiner Gaddess’s fourth 
section national convention to consider the justification 
the railroads had to offer for failing to observe the rule 
of the fourth section forbidding through rates in excess. 
of the aggregate of the intermediates, served to bring: 
out, among other things, the fact that the Commission, 
way back in June, 1911, expressed the expectation that 
the carriers would speedily correct the through rates: 
thus in violation of the law. It will soon be six years 
since that aspiration on the part of the Commission was 
expressed. In the meantime, wise shippers, it is generally 
understood, have availed themselves of the combinations 
making lower than the through rates, while the unin- 
formed have paid the higher through rates protected by 
the applications for fourth section permission to continue 
such through rates. The stringent rules of the Commis- 
sion requiring shippers to pay the through rate and then 
file complaint for a return of the excess, is what brought 
the matter to a crisis. 





Need of a Summary Writ.—While there is great need 
of a change in the railroad methods so as to furnish 
information as to the raising and lowering of embargoes, 
facts brought to the attention of the Commission may be 
taken as showing a still greater need. That is a summary 
writ whereby it may force the performing of a service 
in behalf of a shipper, leaving all questions as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates, practices or regulations to be dis- 
cussed and disposed of after the shipper has been served. 
At a time like the present, performance of service is the 
most vital thing. The question of rates is secondary. 
Nearly every traffic manager for a shipping interest has: 
had to convert himself into a transportation man during. 
the acute condition. He has had to find out the most 
intimate details as to physical conditions on routes which 
the tariffs say are available. Tariffs nowadays are hollow 
mockeries. The shipper who does not regard them as 
less than scraps of paper is a rare bird. One of the most 
irritating facts disclosed to many of the traffic managers: 
is that there are through routes shown in tariffs, the op- 
eration of which requires the services of switching roads 
which may be shown in the tariffs, but the existence of 
which, in a practical sense, has hitherto been unknown 
to the traffic men. Every little switching road of that 
kind has the power to issue embargoes and each has. 
been doing its share along that line, to the disrupfion and 
destruction of business. Arbitrary action by an official 
of such a little road dislocates so many routes that it 
gives one a headache to undertake a cataloguing of the 
mischief. Such a writ would be a great help in dealing. 
with an official or a carrier of that character. 





Two Railroad Languages.—The fact that different lan- 
guages are spoken by the transportation and the classifi- 
cation officials of the carriers also helps to make the em- 
bargo on railroads the terror that it is in international 
affairs. The truth of that observation was forcibly 
brought home to the car committee a few days ago when 
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@ paper manufacturer in Virginia was tearing his hair 
because he could not get paper for some of the most 
noted weekly publications in the country moved from his 
plants to New York. The local Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio officials said there were embargoes 
on paper. Car committeemen insisted there was not. 
The dispute came to the point when an inspector was 
about to be sent out because correspondence produced no 
result. In a final effort, officials representing the paper 
company came to the car committee. D. E. Spangler, 
superintendent of transportation of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, personally took up the matter. His examination of the 
embargoes disclosed the fact that, while the committee had 
intended to make an exemption from embargoes in favor of 
all printing paper, the embargo notices made the exemption 
run only in favor of “news print paper,” the kind the Federal 
Trade Commission has been fussing about, because prices 
on it have gone up beyond the reach of the publishers 
of many daily newspapers. While news print paper is 
not mentioned in the classifications, it is described so 
that tariff men, in ordinary conversation, use the quoted 
words to describe the cheapest grades mentioned in the 
classification, according to value, instead of using the 
language of the classification, which is “paper worth not 
more than five cents per pound.” Now trade papers 
are not usually printed on news print paper. A better 
grade is used, because they are filed for reference. When 
Mr. Spangler found that news print paper excluded the 
supplies for the trade press and other such periodicals 
and magazines, he had his own road, at least, change the 
language of the embargo so the tariff and classification 
men would have the same understanding that he had as 
to the desire of the carriers to assure the continued isu- 
ance of trade newspapers and periodicals. A. E. H. 


>. F. A. CLASS RATE SCALE 


The hearing in I. and S. 965, C. F. A. Class Rate Scale, 
was resumed in Chicago March 1, before- Examiner Disque 
in the Central Freight Association assempily room in the 
Transportation Building. There was the same outpouring of 
industrial and commercial traffic men that characterized 
the first hearing and the railroad witnesses were subjected 
to close questioning. 

H. S. Bradley, traffic manager of the Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company, was on the stand most of the first day, his 
testimony going to the matter of the density of traffic 
in Michigan. His idea was that the density of traffic in 
that state is so much less than in C. F. A. territory at 
large and the character of its traffic differs so, that the 
state of Michigan ought to have a higher basis of rates 
than the rest of C. F. A. territory. 

H. G. Wilson of Toledo brought out in his cross-ques- 
tioning that, prior to the five per cent case, the first class 
rate from Detroit to Ann Arbor was sixteen cents and 
after that case and as a result of it this rate was raised 
to twenty cents, an increase of twenty-five per cent. Now, 
he pointed out, it is proposed to raise the rate to twenty- 
six cents, a further increase of thirty per cent. Mr. Brad- 
ley insisted that this was not an unreasonable rate. Mr. 
Wilson wanted to know if there was any assurance that 
if this rate became effective shippers would not be asked 
to stand for another increase in another two years. Mr. 
Bradley replied that there could be no such assurance 
and that if the high cost of living in the railroad business 
kept going up the probability was that shippers might 
have another increase to protest. 

Mr. Wilson asked whether, the purpose of the proceed- 
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ing being to give the carriers revenue which they repre. 
sented themselves as very much needing, the commodity 
rates now in effect are regarded as reasonable and why 
all the increase in revenue needed should come from 
class rates. The witness said he could not answer as to 
the sufficiency of commodity rates, but he said the pro. 
posed increases in class rates would not give the roads 
all they should have in the way of increased revenue. 
How the deficit would be made up, he declared he diq 
not know. He said it was the intention later to make 
Michigan intrastate rates conform to the scale resulting 
from this proceeding. Mr. Wilson asked if this would hold 
good even if the effect was to lower Michigan intrastate 
rates, asserting that his impression was that the new 
Cc. F. A. scale provides for lower rates than the state 
rates now prevailing in Michigan. ‘The witness said the 
matter had not been fully settled, but in a general way 
it was desired to make interstate rates and Michigan state 
rates conform. 

Asked if there were any other causes than low freight 
rates for the poor financial condition of Michigan railroads, 
the witness mentioned high taxes and low passenger rates, 
though he said the federal court had decided that the 
passenger rates were .proper and the freight rates too 
low, so they were barred from asking higher passenger 
rates. He did not think that improper divisions was a 
cause of insufficient revenue. 

H. C. Barlow of Chicago asked if it were true that under 
the proposed new scale, west bank Lake Michigan ports, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Manitowoc, would get an advance 
without any being made to the Twin Cities or interior 
Wisconsin points. The answer was in the affirmative, and 
Mr. Barlow asked why. Mr. Bradley said perhaps the 
present rates to the Twin Cities were high enough. “They 
are pretty high,” he remarked. 

“But,” said Mr. Barlow, “if your purpose is to get more 
revenue, why not increase the rates there also?” 

Mr. Bradley said practically no business moved. Mr. 
Barlow wondered why the rates should not be increased 
in the interest of consistency anyhow, and if no business 
moved no one would be hurt. 

“That might perhaps be more consistent,’ said Mr. 
Bradley, “but if we were entirely consistent we should 
have to upset transcontinenfal rates also.” 


DIVERSION AND RECONSIGNMENT ’ 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Suspension Board will hold a conference March § 
on the tariffs containing diversion and reconsignment rules 
on carload freight, including coal and coke, indicated as 
effective from March 15. The suspension of such tariffs 
is expected, because negotiations have not resulted in 
agreement. 

The car committee of the American Railway Association 
has declined to make general exemption in favor of tank 
cars containing petroleum products. It has transmitted 
the facts to each railroad, with the advice that it handle 
such cars every time possible because of their employ- 
ment in carrying fuel. 

The Southern and the Seaboard Air Line advised the 
committee February 28 that they would be able to handle 
the fertilizer situation without changes in the rules. The 
Seaboard Air Line has a thousand box cars to turn over 
to the L. & N., M. & O., and N., C. & St. L. for that 


purpose. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


MOLDING SAND TO NASHVILLE 


An advance of twenty cents a ton on molding sand from 
Louisville and Newport, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn., will be- 
come effective on five days’ notice as the result of the 
Commission’s decision in I. and S. 843, opinion No. 4276, 43 
LC. C., 108-11. The present rate is $1.00 from Louisville 
and $1.40 from Newport. The L. & N. proposed $1.40 from 
Louisville and $2.00 from Newport. At the hearing that 
company admitted that the suspended rates would be 
slightly excessive and expressed a willingness to pub- 
lish $1.20 from Louisville and $1.60 from Newport, mini- 
mum 60,000 pounds. In 1898 the rates were reduced from 
$1.40 and $2.00, respectively, on account of river com peti- 
tion. Higher rates than those applicable to Nashville were 
left in effect at intermediate points. The L. & N. also as- 
serted that the $1.00 and $1.40 rates were unremunerative. 
The Commission analyzed the contentions and came to 
the conclusion that splitting the difference would result 
in reasonable rates. Hence, the order to cancel the sus- 
pended tariffs is without prejudice to the right of the L. and 
N. to publish the compromise rates. 


VEHICLES FROM TOLEDO 


The Commission has entered an order of cancellation in 
I. and S. No. 690, vehicles from Toledo, 0., opinion No. 
4277, 43 I. C. C., 111-112, requiring the carriers to withdraw 
proposed tariff changes whereby increased rates would 
result on vehicles from Toledo to points in the South. The 
proposal was to cancel proportional carload and L. C. L. 
commodity rates on various vehicles from Toledo to Ohio 
River crossings and Virginia cities published for use in 
making through rates to points in the South and South- 
east and to provide for the application of class rates which 
are higher. The Milburn Wagon Company protested and 
contended that the class rates would be unreasonable per 
se and unjustly discriminatory as compared. with propor- 
tional rates governed by Southern Classification from Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Racine and other points. The railroads 
offered no evidence for the stated reason that it would be 
a mere duplication of their evidence in the pending case of 
the Traffic Bureau of the Toledo Commercial Club vs. C. 
H. & D. No. 761. The Commission said that inasmuch as 
the particular class rates proposed had not been applied 
upon the traffic in the Milburn Wagon Company case the 





issue in that case did not embrace the issue presented 
by the tariffs. The Commission, however, having no testi- 
mony by the carriers, found that they had not established 
the “propriety” of the suspended schedules. 


GRAIN FROM INDIANAPOLIS 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western on April 2 will 
be allowed to close to grain, grain products and hay cir- 
Cultous interstate routes from Indianapolis by way of Cin- 
cinnati to points in Indiana. The Commission has found 
Sufficient justification in the testimony offered in I. and 
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S. No. 894, opinion No. 4278, 43 I. C. C., 113-114, for the 
move proposed by the respondent, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western, which is the successor of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton. When it took possession of that property 
it found in effect joint rate of 6.3 cents on grain and grain 
products and 10 cents on hay from Indianapolis and its 
‘suburbs, Moorefield and Speedway, by way of Cincinnati 
to Lawrenceburg Junction, Lawrenceburg, Greendale, 
Greensburg and Aurora, Ind. The routes were made up 
of parts of the old C. H. & D, the Big Four and another 
line with distances running as high as 187.3 miles. These 
distances are from 265 to 358 per cent of the distances 
over the direct lines of the Big Four. The C. I. & W. in- 
sisted that it would be unreasonable for the Commission 
to require it to participate in traffic over such a circuit- 
ous route involving a three-line pro rate when traffic could 
be moved over the direct lines of the Big Four. The pro- 
testants introduced no testimony so the long interstate 
route will be closed and the business turned over to the 
direct Big Four lines. 


COAL TO BROOKSVILLE, KY. 


The Commission has ordered the cancellation, without 
prejudice, of the tariffs suspended in I, and S. No. 860, 
Coal to Brooksville, Ky., opinion No. 4279, 43 J. G. C., 
115-17. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Brooksville R. R. 
Company proposed to cancel their joint rates of $1 and 
$1.10 per net ton on coal from mines on the C. & O. in West 
Virginia and Kentucky to Brooksville, Ky., thereby forcing 
into effect combinations based on Wellsburg, Ky. The com- 
bination would be 25 and 30 cents higher than existing 
rates. The cancellation was proposed largely because the 
Brooksville railroad maintained that it could not pay ex- 
penses out of its division of 20 cents per ton. Its share 
out of the combination rate would be 45 cents. The pro- 
test was made by a coal operator, who is the principal 
competitor of the Brooksville Coal Company, the owner and 
operator of the Brooksville railroad. The Commission de- 
cided that the increase might be made to $1.25 per short 
ton from groups 2, 3, 4 and 5 so as to give the Brooks- 
ville railroad a division of 45 cents equal to its local. 
This may be done on 5 days’ notice. 


LUMBER FROM INDIANA STATIONS 


In I. & S. No. 868, Lumber from Indiana Stations, opin- 
ion No. 4280, 43 I. C. C., 117-120, the Commission has de- 
cided that carriers have justified a two-cent advance on 
lumber from the Rockport, Ind., group to the whole of 
Central Freight Association territory and points just out- 
side it in Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky and Missouri. The 
rates will be two cents above those from Evansville be- 
cause the competition of lumber made from logs taken 
from the Ohio River, which caused the rates to be made 
the same as from Evansville, has disappeared. The ad- 
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vances, however, will not be allowed until the carriers 
have made changes in the routing restrictions carried in 
Southern I. C. C. No. C-1705, in which all lumber rates 
from that group are hereafter to be carried, if, in agency 
tariffs, notations are made showing where the rates may 
be found. The Southern, in the tariff mentioned, cut out 
routing via the Illinois Central because it had no arrange- 
ments with that carrier for divisions. The Illinois Central 
deliveries must be restored as they are at present, before 
the new tariff may become operative. 


MEMPHIS CLASS RATES 


CASE NO. 7304 (43 I. C. C., 121-128) 
CITY OF MEMPHIS ET AL. VS. CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 

PANY ET AL. 

Submitted May 8, 1915. Opinion No. 4281. 
Following our original report in this case, 39 I. C. C., 256, an 

order entered: 

1. Prescribing a reasonable distance scale of maximum class 
rates between Memphis, Tenn., and points within the state 
of Arkansas on and east of the main line of the St. Louis, 
fron Mountain & Southern Ry. extending from Texarkana, 
Ark., through Little Rock, northeasterly toward St. Louis, 
and to points on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. west of Little Rock on its line to Fort Smith, to and 
including Conway, Ark., and west from Newport, Ark., on 
the White River division, to and including Batesville, Ark. 

2. Requiring the defendant carriers to remove the undue dis- 
crimination found to exist against Memphis due to the 

present relationship of class rates between Memphis and 
points in Arkansas on and east of the main line of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. extending from Tex- 
arkani, Ark., through Little Rock, northeasterly toward 
St. Louis, and to points on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. west of Little Rock on its line to Fort Smith, 
to and including Conway, Ark., and west from Newport, 
Ark., on the White River division, to and including Bates- 
ville, Ark., and class rates between points within that por- 
tion of the state of Arkansas described in this paragraph. 

Requiring the defendant carriers to remove the undue dis- 

crimination found to exist against Memphis due to the 
present relationship of class rates between Memphis and 
points in northeastern Arkansas and class rates between 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., and these same 
Arkansas points. 

4. Fourth section relief granted to carriers having indirect 
routes. 


- 
was 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The complaint in this case, filed on behalf of the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., and other Memphis interests, put in 
issue, among other things, the reasonableness of the in- 
terstate class rates between Memphis and points in Ar- 
kansas together with the question of discrimination be- 
tween these interstate rates and the state class rates with- 
in Arkansas. It was also alleged that the class rates be- 
tween Memphis and points in northeastern Arkansas, 
when compared with the class rates between St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, Ill., and the same Arkansas points, re- 
sult in a relationship unduly prejudicial to Memphis. In 
our original report, 39 I. C. C., 256 (The Traffic World, May 
27 and June 3, 1916, pp. 1104 and 1156), we found in part, 
page 265: 
that the maintenance of class and commodity rates between 
points in Arkansas lower by more than a reasonable bridge toll 
across the Mississippi River than the interstate class and com- 
modity rates for similar distances between Memphis and Arkan- 
sas points contemporaneously in effect results in a relationship 
between state and interstate rates which is unduly prejudicial 
to Memphis and constitutes a burden upon interstate commerce. 
This discrimination the carriers will be required to remove. 
Meena East & West Texas R. R. Co. vs. U. S., 234 U. S., 
ote. 


And further, on page 266: 

When we consider that on the hauls between Memphis and 
Arkansas points a bridge service is included * * * we consider 
that the rate comparisons introduced by the defendants amply 
support a finding that the class rates between Memphis and 
Arkansas points covered by the complainants’ petition, except 
as otherwise noted herein, are just and reasonable in and of 
themselves. 

With regard to the alleged discrimination against Mem- 
phis in the relationship of the class rates between St. 
Louis and East St. Louis and northeastern Arkansas 
points and between Memphis and these same northeastern 
Arkansas points, the Commission further said, page 269: 

We are of opinion, therefore, and find that the present inter- 
state class and commodity rates between Memphis and north- 


ern Arkansas points, such as Black Rock, Knobel and Para- 
gould, are reasonable as a whole. In view of the greater dis- 
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tance from St. Louis and East St. Louis to these points yw, 
are of opinion that the St. Louis and East St. Louis rates ap 
unduly prejudicial to Memphis. This discrimination the carrier, 
will be required to remove. ‘ 


Since the main issues of the case were so extensiye 
involving as they did the entire rate adjustment of the de. 
fendant carriers, both state and interstate, between Men. 
phis, St. Louis and East St. Louis and Arkansas points 
and since the new standard distance tariff No. 5 applicable 
on intrastate traffic in Arkansas had only recently gone 
into effect, thus modifying to some extent at least the 
rates within Arkansas at the time of filing the complaint, 
we issued no final order, except as to certain particular 
rates and practices which were specifically attacked and 
upon which specific and final findings were made, but held 
the case open in order to give any party feeling its jp. 
terests prejudiced by the findings therein an opportunity 
to file exceptions to our general findings with regard to the 
interstate class and commodity rates therein found just 
and reasonable, on the conditions that whatever objections 
were made should be directed specifically against pariicy- 
lar rates, either class or commodity, between particular 
points. No exceptions sufficiently specific to fall within 
these requirements were filed on behalf of any of the in- 
terested shippers. The carriers involved, however, pursv- 
ant to these conclusions and on account of the desirability 
of a uniform scale of class rates between Memphis and 
Arkansas points, submitted for our consideration a pro- 
posed interstate class-rate adjustment based on mileage 
between Memphis and Arkansas points, together with cer- 
tain proposed increased class rates from St. Louis and East 
St. Louis to northeastern Arkansas points, aimed at re 
moving the discrimination found to exist against Mem. 
phis in the present relationship. This case now comes on 
for further conside~ation preliminary tc the entry of an 
order covering that phase of our original findings which 
involved the class rates in issue. 

There is no uniformity in the present class rates be- 
tween Memphis and points in Arkansas. For instance, 
different rates apply for equal distances over the different 
lines of the same carrier, and often the same rates apply 
for different distances over the different lines of the same 
carrier or over the lines of different carriers. At an in- 
formal conference of all the interested parties it was ad- 
mitted both by the carriers and the shippers that a uii- 
form distance scale of class rates between Memphis and 
Arkansas points was essential in order to give real relief 
in so far as the present prejudicial relationship between 
state and interstate rates was concerned; that the entry 
of a general order finding the present interstate rates be- 
tween Memphis and Arkansas points reasonable and re 
quiring the carriers to do away with the discrimination 
would not be sufficient. It is obvious that only by estab- 
lishing a uniform class rate scale between Memphis and 
Arkansas points which the carriers may use in adjusting 
their class rates intrastate in accordance with our findings 
can a practical solution of the question be reached. Any 
other course will result in confusion and further litigation. 

Hereafter the defendant carriers will be required to 
establish class rates no higher than those prescribed m 
the following distance scale between Memphis and points 
in Arkansas, located on and east of the main line of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, extending 
from Texarkana, Ark., through Little Rock northeasterly 
toward St. Louis and to points on the St. Louis, Iron Mout 
tain & Southern Railway, west of Little Rock on its line 
to Fort Smith, Ark., to and including Conway, Ark., and 
west from Newport, Ark., on the White River division, 
and including Batesville, Ark. 

Distances, 

1 to 5 miles, inclusive 
6 to 10 miles, inclusive 
11 to 15 miles, inclusive 
16 miles, inclusive 
21 miles, inclusive 
26 miles, inclusive 
31 miles, inclusive 
36 miles, inclusive 
41 5 miles, inclusive 
5 miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive...... 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
miles, inclusive 
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100 miles, inclusive..... 60.0 51.6 42.6 33.9 26.4 
$n to 110 miles, inclusive.... 62.0 53.3 44.0 35.0 oy 
111 to 120 miles, inclusive.... 64.0 55.0 45.4 36.2 28.2 
121 to 130 miles, inclusive.... 67.0 57.6 47.6 37.8 2 
131 to 140 miles, inclusive.... 70.0 60.2 49.7 39.6 30. 
141 to 155 miles, inclusive.. 73.0 62.8 51.8 41.2 32.1 
166 to 170 miles, inclusive.... 76.0 65.4 54.0 42.9 =: 
171 to 185 miles, inclusive.... 79.0 68.0 56.0 44.6 34. 
186 to 200 miles, inclusive.... 81.0 69.0 57.0 45.7 35.6 
901 to 215 miles, inclusive.... 84.0 71.0 59.0 47.5 37.0 
916 to 230 miles, inclusive.... 88.0 75.0 62.0 49.7 58.8 
931 to 245 miles, inclusive.... 92.0 78.0 64.0 52.0 40.5 
946 to 260 miles, inclusive.... 96.0 82.0 67.0 54.2 42.2 
961 to 275 miles, inclusive.. 100.0 85.0 70.0 56.5 44.0 
376 to 300 miles, inclusive.... 105.0 89.0 74.0 594 46.3 

— ? é7 57 re 
to 5 miles, inclusive........ 10.1 7.9 ‘ i ey 
é to 10 miles, inclusive....... 11.0 8.6 7.3 6.2 5.2 
11 to 15 miles, inclusive...... 11.9 9.4 7.8 6.8 t 
16 to 20 miles, inclusive...... 13.3 10.4 8.8 7,5 6. 
91 to 25 miles, inclusive...... 14.7 11.5 9.8 8.3 6.9 
9g to 30 miles, inclusive...... 15.6 12.2 10.4 8.8 7.3 
31 to 35 miles, inclusive...... 16.5 13.0 11.0 9.4 7.7 
36 to 40 miles, inclusive...... 17.5 13.7 11.6 9.9 8.2 
41 to 45 miles, inclusive...... 18.4 14.4 12.2 10.4 8.6 
46 to 50 miles, inclusive...... 19.3 15.1 12.8 10.9 9.0 
51 to 55 miles, inclusive...... 20.2 15.8 13.4 11.4 9.5 
56 to 60 miles, inclusive...... 21.2 16.6 14.0 12.0 9.9 
61 to 65 miles, inclusive...... 22.1 17.3 14.6 12.6 10.3 
66 to 70 miles, inclusive...... 23.0 18.0 15.2 13.0 10.7 
11 to 75 miles, inclusive...... 23.9 18.7 15.9 13.5 11.2 
76 to 80 miles, inclusive...... 24.8 19.4 16.5 14.0 11.6 
81 to 8 miles, inclusive...... 25.8 20.2 17.1. 14.6 12.0 
86 to 90 miles, inclusive...... 26.2 20.5 17.4 14.8 12.3 
91 to 95 miles, inclusive...... 27.1 21.2 18.0 15.3 12.7 
46 to 100 miles, inclusive..... 27.6 21.6 18.3 15.6 12.9 
101 to 110 miles, inclusive.... 28.6 22.3 18.9 16.1 13.3 
111 to 120 miles, inclusive.... 29.4 23.0 19.5 16.6 3.8 
121 to 130 miles, inclusive.... 30.4 24 1 20.4 17.4 14.4 
131 to 140 miles, inclusive.... 32.2 25.2 21.3 18.2 15.0 
141 to 155 miles, inclusive.... 33.6 26.3 22.3 19.0 15.7 
156 to 170 miles, inclusive.... 35.0 27.4 23.2 19.8 16.3 
171 to 185 miles, inclusive.... 36.3 28.4 24.1 20.5 17.0 
186 to 200 miles, inclusive.... 37.2 29.2 24.7 21.1 17.4 
201 to 215 miles, inclusive.... 38.6 30.2 25.6 21.8 18.1 
216 to 230 miles, inclusive.... 40.5 31.7 26.8 22.9 18.9 
231 to 245 miles, inclusive.... 42.3 33.1 28.0 23.9 19.8 
246 to 260 miles, inclusive.... 44.1 34.6 29.3 25.0 20.6 
261 to 275 miles, inclusive.... 46.0 36.0 30.5 26.0 21.5 
276 to 300 miies, inclusive.. 48.4 37.8 32.0 27.3 22.6 


This scale we find to be a scale of reasonable maximum 
class rates for the territory aforesaid. It reflects, in our 
opinion, the present interstate class rates between Mem- 
phis and these Arkansas points found reasonable as a whole 
in our original report. This fact, that it reflects existing 
rates previous found reasonable, will explain not only the 
level of first-class rates, *but the percentages subsisting 
between first class and lower classes. In certain instances 
its application will result in lower rates, in other instances 
in increased rates; but on the whole this scale represents 
as nearly as possible the present interstate rates made 
uniform upon a distance basis. As the scale approximates 
and is substituted for the present class rate between Mem- 
phi and these points in Arkansas which presumably inciude 
a bridge arbitrary for the bridge crossing at Memphis, no 
allowance has been made for this bridge haul. More- 
over, since the present class rates upon which this dis- 
tance scale is based apply over one, two and three lines, 
no arbitrary will be allowed where the haul is over two 
or more lines. Rates over branch lines as well as over 
the main lines of the carriers involved must also conform 
to the distance scale. 

In establishing rates between Memphis and these points 
in Arkansas based on distance, the shortest workable 
route, whether over two or more lines, should be used. 
The carriers having circuitous routes, however, may meet 
the short-line rates at common points while carrying higher 
rates to intermediate points, provided these rates are 
Made upon the distance scale, and provided the lowest 
combination is not exceeded. 


We found in our original report that the present rela- 
tionship between the state class rates within Arkansas and 
the interstate class rates between Memphis and points 
im Arkansas is unduly prejudicial to Memphis and consti- 
tutes a burden upon interstate commerce in so far as the 
class rates between points in Arkansas are lower by more 
than a reasonable bridge toll across the Mississippi River 
than the interstate class rates for similar distances be- 
tween Memphis and points in Arkansas contemporaneously 
in effect. While the exhibits of record cover all parts of 
the state and show an improper relationship between the 
State and interstate rates generally, the order entered 
herein will be given a more restricted application. The 
Tecord abounds in instances where the interstate shipper, 
mM actual competition with local jobbers, has to pay an 
unduly prejudicial rate, or where the interstate shipper’s 
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territory in Arkansas has been gradually restricted by rea- 
son of existing discriminations, or where he is excluded 
altogether on account of the discriminatory character of 
the existing state and interstate adjustment. The Arkan- 
sas jobbing centers with which Memphis is in competition 
are principally on and east of the main line of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, which runs from 
Texarkana, Ark., through Little Rock and continues north- 
easterly through the state. It is within this territory that 
the large number of instances of discrimination occur 
which are contained in the record. 

The order which will be issued against the carriers will 
be limited for the time being to those points in Arkansas 
on and east of the main line of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway extending from Texarkana, Ark., 
through Little Rock northeasterly toward St. Louis, and to 
points on the s¢t. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way west of Little Rock on its line to Fort Smith, to and 
including Conway, Ark., and west from Newport, Ark., on 
the White River division to and including Batesville, Ark. 
If it shall hereafter appear that other unlawful discrim- 
inations growing out of the state and interstate rate rela- 
tionship result in further damage to interstate shippers, or 
constitute an undue burden on interstate commerce, sup- 
plemental orders will issue upon sufficient showing. 

It is apparent that whatever course the carriers take in 
removing this undue prejudice against interstate com- 
merce in compliance with our order, the class rates be- 
tween Memphis and these points in Arkansas must not ex- 
ceed the class rates between these points in Arkansas by 
an amount greater than a reasonable bridge toll for the 
haul across tue Mississippi River. 

Since our original report was issued a new bridge, built 
and owned by the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & 
Terminal Company, has been completed across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Memphis. Hereafter the Iron Mountain, 
the Cotton Belt and the Rock Island will haul their traffic 
across this bridge into Memphis. It appears that the 
bridge company does not hold itself out as a common car- 
rier, but that for the use of the new bridge the carriers 
pay the bridge company certain fixed arbitraries on the 
different classes. In our original report, page 273, we said 
with regard to the tolls over the old bridge: 


The reasonableness of the present tolls is material only in de- 
termining the measure of a reasonable rate on freight moving 
over the bridge. By exhibit it is shown that the tolls of the 
bridge company vary from 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds, 2 cents 
being charged on all but a few of the low rated commodities. 
* * * We are unable to find on this record that the present 
bridge tolls are excessive or that to add the amount thereof 
to an otherwise reasonable rate would make the resulting rate 
unreasonable. 


While no doubt the Commission took into consideration 
the bridge tolls in effect over the old bridge at Memphis 
in determining the issue of the reasonableness of the pres- 
ent class and commodity rates, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that 2 cents is the maximum arbitrary which the car- 
riers may charge on all traffic, nor that that must be the 
differential of the state class rates under the interstate 
class rates. At the informal conference of all the inter- 
ested parties the carriers showed that the following tolls 
are now paid to the new bridge company on traffic passing 
over that bridge: 


1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
3 3 3 2 2 2 1% 1% 1% 1% 


In the absence of evidence that these bridge tolls are 
unreasonable, and without making any finding thereon, 
we consider that these arbitraries may tentatively be used 
by the carriers in removing the discrimination against 
Memphis. 


If it is found that certain long hauls within Arkansas re- 
quire an extension of this interstate class scale beyond 
300 miles in order to determine nondiscriminatory state 
rates, the carriers will be expected to grade up the inter- 
state distance rates first class in conformity with the first- 
class rates prescribed for distances between 300 and 400 
miles on page 266 of our original report. Rates for the 
lower classes should be made by applying the percentages 
underlying the prescribed scale to the first-class rates. 

We are further of opinion that the application of this 
distance scale to points in northeastern Arkansas is not 
unreasosable. Here again there may be certain increases 
and certain decreases in rates at partirular points, but on 
the whole it approximates the present interstate adjust- 
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ment. In removing the discrimination found to exist in the 
relationship of the present class rates between St. Louis 
and East St. Louis and these northeastern Arkansas points 
to the class rates between Memphis and the same Arkan- 
sas points, the carriers may lower the Memphis rates or 
increase the St. Louis and East St. Louis rates, or so lower 
the one and increase the other as to result in a non-dis- 
criminatory relationship, the scale herein prescribed to be 
observed as a maximum in the rates from Memphis. H the 
carriers establish this distance scale of class rates between 
Memphis and northeastern Arkansas points, we are of opin- 
ion and find that the discrimination against Memphis would 
not be removed by raising the present class rates between 
St. Louis and East St. Louis and these Arkansas points by 
less than 7 cents first class, with an added increase in 
the rates, first class, of 2 cents at Yarbro, on the Chaffee 
division of the Frisco, 5 cents at Portia and Black Rock, 7 
cents at Sloan, 9 cents at Imboden, and points north to 
and including Hardy, and 10 cents at Fickinger and Mam- 
moth Springs, on the main line of the Frisco. Nondis- 
criminatory rates for the lower classes should be made 
by applying the same percentages of the first-class rates 
which now underlie the present adjustment to these sug- 
gested first-class rates between St. Louis and East St. 
Louis and northeastern Arkansas points. On taking 26 
representative points on the rails of the Frisco, the Iron 
Mountain and the Cotton Belt, the present average per- 
centage basis is as follows: 
1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
100 83.1 66.7 53.5 39.4 42.7 34.7 29.2 23.5 18.4 
A strict application of this low percentage basis might 
result in the continuance of the present discrimination 
against Memphis in such classes as C, D and KE, in spite 
of the suggested blanket increase in the rates first class. 
We therefore consider that the following percentage basis 
might properly be used: 


1 
100 84 6 


2 


5 
5 39.5 


A B i E 
43 


35 29.5 24.5 19.5 


a 
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No determination will be made at this time with regard 
to the commodity rates involved. The carriers will be 
allowed a reasonable time to submit a proposed adjust- 
ment. Thereafter a further order will be entered closing 
the case. Some uniformity in the state and interstate 
commodity rates, however, might be reached by estab- 
lishing commodity rates certain percentages of the class 
rates on the classes to which the commodities belong. 

Since the scale which will be prescribed herein con- 
forms for the greater distances to the scale laid down in 
Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 39 
I. C. C. 224 (The Traffic World, May 27 and June 3, 1916, 
pp 1104 and 1146), it follows that should any change be 
made in the scale therein prescribed corresponding ad- 
justments may be necessitated in the scale established 
in this case. 

CLEMENTS, Commissioner, dissenting: 


I am refraining from concurrence in the action taken by 
the Commission in this case for the reason that I think 
the matters involved should be further considered to the 
end that if, in the removal of unjust discrimination be- 
tween interstate rates and Arkansas state rates, it be- 
comes necessary for this Commission to practically fix the 
relationship between the two on the basis of equal dis- 
tances, and first having determined the inherent reason- 
ableness of interstate rates which are to be used as the 
mainstay by which the state rates are to be controlled 
over an area of one-half of the state, I feel that it is of 
prime importance and a real necessity that we should be 
sure that in endeavoring to remove the discrimination we 
go no further than is necessary to that end and that we 
do not fix the interstate standard rate too high, with a re- 
sulting establishment of rates on both interstate and intra- 
state traffic which might be unjust to the public. I do not 
mean to say that I am fully convinced that the interstate 
rates here sanctioned as a basis for action to be taken on 
the intrastate rates are unreasonably high. I am not 


convinced, however, that some of them are not too high. 
This situation is one calling for the greatest care and for 
co-operation between this Commission and the state com- 
mission, and while I realize the importance of the deter- 
mination of cases arising before us as promptly as prac- 
ticable, the soundness and correctness of our final action 
is of more importance than haste in the disposition of 
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these cases. We have just reopened the so-called Shreve. 
port Case, involving Texas rates, and as stated in our re 
port in that case we were advised before taking action 
that the state authorities of Louisiana, which state was 
supporting the complaint in that case, would urge no ob. 
jection against reopening. It is not strange that in the 
endeavor to apply for the first time the principles of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Shreveport’ Case we were confronted with many perpleyi- 
ties and difficulties. This is a new field of action, and] 
can but feel that it would be safer and would be more 
certain to ultimately promote the ends of justice and fair- 
ness if the instant case were further considered, having 
in view the possibility of the real and efficient co-opera- 
tion that it is hoped may follow in the further considera- 
tion of the Shreveport Case, and would probably also fol- 
low in this case if further opportunity were afforded. 

I am requested by Commissioner Hall to state that 
he concurs in this dissent. 

(The fourth section order is No. 6467.) 


WESTERN EXPORT IRON AND STEEL 


Commissioner Daniels, in his report on I. and S. 931, 
Western Export Iron and Steel Case, opinion No. 4282, 4 
I. C. C., 129-31, gave no heed to the protest of C. L. Lingo 
for the Inland Steel Company against the propasal to nar- 
row the difference on export rates on iron and steel for 
export via Pacific Coast from 12 to 5 cents. He also ignored 
the protest of the United States Steel Products Company 
against a difference in rates depending upon the foreign 
destination of the traffic. Mr. Lingo’s protest was based on 
the fact that to the Orient, if the proposed rates were al- 
lowed to become effective, Chicago, would have to pay 12.4 
cents per hundred more than Pittsburgh would pay to the 
same destinations when shipping via New York. That dif- 
ference in the total rates Mr. Daniels suggested was fully 
equalized by the quicker service across the Pacific, re- 
duced war risks and the lower insurance ‘rates. On traf- 
fic to Australia the proposed rate on most articles is 60 
cents as compared with the rate of 45 cents on traffic to 
the Orient. The United States Steel Products Company 
and its subsidiaries protested against this 15 cent differ- 
ence in rates depending upon the destination. The re- 
spondent railroads explained that there are few steamships 
plying between the Pacific Coast ports and Australia; that 
practically all the traffic to that continent moves via New 
York. In other words, Mr. Daniels thought the respondent 
railroads in connection with ocean steamship lines from 
Pacific Coast ports have not as good a service to offer 
and do not seek to meet the rate in effect to Pittsburgh 
via New York. The suspension order will be vacated as 
of April 2. On that day the present export rate of 30 
cents from Chicago will become 40 cents and the present 
Pittsburgh rate of 42 cents will be advanced to 45 to Yoko- 
homa, Kobe, Nagasaki, Moji in Japan; Shanghai, China; 
Hong Kong, Victoria and Manila, P. I. The increase in 
the rates to Australia will be from 45 cents to 50 cents. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


In No. 8618, Wells Lumber Company vs. Gulf & Ship 
Island et al., and portions of fourth section applications 
Nos. 484, 542, 601, 2060 and 3965, opinion No. 4283, 43 I. 
C. C., 132-4, the Commission found the rate on yellow pine 
lumber from Lumberton, Miss., to Deferiet, N. Y., not ul 
reasonable. It found, however, that shippers had been 
overcharged and ordered reparation. At the same time 
it issued Fourth Section Order No. 6487 on the applications 
hereinbefore mentioned denying to the Gulf & Ship Island, 
New Orleans & N. E., Ala. Gt. Southern, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and J. F. Tucker, Agt., authority 
to continue rates on lumber from Lumberton to Deferiet, 
rates lower than in effect from and to intermediate points. 


CHARGES ON CEDAR POSTS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8391, Tor- 
rey Cedar Company vs. Chicago & N. W. et al., opinion No 
4284 (43 I. C. C., 185-137), on account of illegal charges on 
a carload of cedar posts from Tigerton, Wis., to Letcher, 
S. D. The Commission also found that the Chicago & N W. 
misrouted the shipment. It further found that the legally 
applicable rate was 30.4 cents instead of that collected. 
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March 3, 1917 


ORDER OF REPARATION 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8790, Sig- 
mund Berliner vs. Chicago Great Western et al., opinion 
No. 4285, 43 I. C. C., 137-8, because of charges collected on 
a carload of granite from Hardwick, Vt., to Forest Park, 
Ill., the illegality consisting of an excess over a 19-cent rate 
which should have been applied. 


PEDDLER CAR MINIMUM 


|. AND S. NO. 867 (43 I, C. C., 189-142) 
Submitted Nov. 11, 1916. Opinion No. 4286. 


Proposed changes in the rules governing shipments of packing- 
house products, fresh meats and other articies, transported 
in peddler cars in Central Freight Association territory, 
found not to have been justified. 

HALL, Commissioner: 

The tariffs here under suspension, published to become 
effective between June 20 and July 20, 1916, both inclusive, 
and suspended to April 18, 1917, propose increased minimum 
charges for the transportation in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory of commodities in peddler cars. The pro 
testants operate packing houses at Chicago, IIl., St. Louis, 
Mo., Indianapolis, Ind., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

This peddler car service is similar to that in western 
trunk line territory as described in Rules Governing Ship- 
ments of Freight in Peddler Cars, 32 I. C. C., 428 (The 
Trafic World, January 9, 1915, p. 76), but differs in the 
method used for computing the minimum charge. The fol- 
lowing rule is typical: 

Rule 4. The minimum aggregate charge per car to be on 
basis of minimum weight of 20,000 pounds at the dressed beef 
carload rate, as per tariffs lawfully on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Conimission, as to interstate traffic and with other 
railroad commissions as to traffic subject to their jurisdiction 
to the furthermost destination of any consignment in the car. 
In case the charges on the several consignments as to re- 
spective destinations at the less-than-carload rates do not 
aggregate the above minimum, the difference to make the 
required minimum charge must be added. 

By the tariffs under suspension respondents propose to 
substitute 21,000 for 20,000 pounds. 

In Fresh Meat and Packing House Product Rates, 38 I. 
C. C., 665 (The Traffic World, May 6, 1916, p. 947), at 668, 
we found that the minimum weight there proposed of 21,000 
pounds, an increase from 20,000 pounds, had been justified 
for application in this territory to carload shipments of 
fresh meat, including dressed beef. This finding, and the 
fact that for years the minimum charge for peddler-car 
service in the same territory had been computed by apply- 
ing the dressed beef carload rate to the carload minimum 
on that commodity, were urged by respondents in justifi- 
cation of the proposed change in rule. Two of the car- 
riers in terms base their charges on the dressed beef car- 
load minimum and, as a result of our finding, supra, now 
collect minimum peddler-car charges on the basis of 21,000 
pounds. 

Respondents also claim that the peddler-car service 
exceeds that rendered for carload shipments of fresh meat, 
and that the charges for the former should at least equal 
the receipts from a minimum carload of the latter. They 
further contend that the peddler-car shipper gets more 
Service than the less-than-carload shipper. Peddler cars 
are not loaded over 14,000 pounds on the average. The 
smaller packing houses cannot load even to that average. 
The load decreases as the haul progresses and usually is 
very light near the end of the haul. The weight carried 
is thus less than in carload shipments, although the car 
used weighs the same in either case. Peddler cars, being 
loaded in station order, are stopped for partial unloading 
at the stations as reached, a service not needed in car- 
load shipments. 


Peddler-car traffic pays the less-than-carload rates in 
all cases and an excess over such rates in some cases. It 
is true that the peddler-car shipper, unlike the less-than- 
carload shipper, has exclusive use of the car. Peddler cars 
are cleaned, precooled, and loaded by the shipper, move on 
Stated days, and contain large quantities assembled in one 
car for delivery along the same route. It is apparent that 
the cost of service, other than for line haul, to be borne 
by the carrier is less than it would be if the same com- 
Modities were otfered as less-than-carload shipments. 
These commodities could not be iced satisfactorily in less- 
than-carload movement. There is refrigeration of peddler 
cars for which the shipper pays, the charge when ice is 
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furnished by the carriers at their regular icing stations be- 
ing $2.50 per ton, while at other points the local charges 
apply and in instances exceed $5 per ton. The loss and 
damage claims filed by one shipper amounted to 2 per cent 
of the total freight charges on its peddler-car traffic. The 
special services incident to this traffic do not differ from 
those described by us in Rules Governing Shipments of 
Freight in Peddler Cars, supra, where we said: 

It appears that the service rendered by the respondents in 
connection with peddler cars is generally not greater, and in 
some instances less than the service which they render in 
connection with less-than-carload traffic handled through their 
freight houses; that for the peddler-car service the user pays 
the regular less-than-carload rates, guarantees the carrier a 
minimum per car earning, saves the carrier the expense of 
refrigeration, reduces loss and damage claims, and gives to the 
earrier a volume of traffic which could not be satisfactorily 
transported in its own equipment. 

During the month of July, 1916, the Michigan Central 
handled 73 peddler cars from the Union Stock Yards in 
Chicago to points on its line. The loading of these cars 
was 17,199 pounds on the average, and in the case of 37 
was not sufficient at the less-than-carload rates applicable 
under the rule quoted to make the charges equal the 
dressed beef carload rate on the basis of a 20,000-pound 
minimum; so on these 37 cars additional charges, called 
“penalty” charges, had to be assessed in order to yield 
to the carrier the minimum revenue required under its 
tariff. If the minimum here proposed had been applied to 
the 73 cars, 2 additional cars would have been subject to 
penalty charges, and the penalties on the 37 cars would 
have been increased in amounts ranging from $1.68 to 
$3.15 per car. 

The Pennsylvania company introduced an exhibit show- 
ing movement of 28 peddler cars during the same month 
and from the same point of origin to destinations on its 
lines. From this exhibit it may be deduced that the aver- 
age haul was 303 miles, average load 13,836 pounds, aver- 
age number of stops 7.4, average charge per car $50.62, and 
average per car-mile revenue 16.7 cents. This is more 
typical of the average loading than the showing made by 
the Michigan Central. Of the 28 cars shown in this exhibit, 
17 were subject to penalties. 

The protestants take representative movements for dis- 
tances ranging from 129 to 549 miles, and, by applying 
thereto the minimum charge under the present rule, show 
car-mile earnings ranging from 13.15 cents for the longer 
distances to 26.05 cents for the shortest. These are com- 
pared with earnings in other territories. Thus, earnings 
for a movement of 174 miles are 18.06 cents per car-mile. 
On peddler-car movement from East St. Louis, Ill., into 
southern classification territory for approximately the same 
distance, under rates applied by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, the minimum car-mile earnings are 
18 cents. So, also, for a movement of 294 miles in Central 
Freight Association territory application of the present 
tariff minimum yields car-mile earnings of 14.29 cents. For 
a similar distance in Southern Classification territory the 
minimum earnings are 11.35 cents. The minima and rates 
provided in trunk line territory result in charges less than 
those here sought to be increased. In refusing to permit 
an increase in peddler-car charges in Rules Governing Ship- 
ments of Freight in Peddler Cars, supra, we said, at page 
431: 

* * * under the proposed increased minimum loading at 
fourth-class rates the average car-mile earnings from peddler 
cars on all the routes selected, including one haul of 613 miles, 
would be approximately 10.1 cents, and that on the same basis 
the earnings on the existing minimum loading requirement 
would be 8.4 cents; also that for hauls ranging from 213 to 388 
miles the average car-mile earnings under the proposed in- 
creased minimum loading would be approximately 10.5 cents, as 
compared with average earnings of 11.94 cents per car-mile 
on the total less-than-carload traffic for the year ended June 
30, 1913. * * * Selecting a large number of cars which were 
loaded below the minimum it is shown that the revenue yielded 
the respondents was on the average of 17.55 cents per car mile 
for an average haul of 202 miles. 

A witness for the protestants, familiar with the peddler- 
car trafiic throughout the United States, and referring to 
the evidence set out in part above as to charges in differ- 
ent territories, testified that, in his opinion, the present 
peddler-car earnings are greater in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory than in any other territory. No effort to 
refute this testimony was made. The charges here sought 
to be increased have heretofore been increased by change 
in method of computation as well as by the 5 per cent in- 
crease ‘following our report in The Five Per Cent Case, 3 
I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, December 26, 1914, p. 1152), 
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and are now higher than when the service was established. 
The proposed change in the rule is not an increase of 
the minimum weight, in the usual meaning of that term, 
but a change in one of the two factors used in computing 
the minimum charge for peddler-car service, the other 
factor being the carload rate on dressed beef, regardless 
of whether or not any dressed beef forms part of the con- 
tent. The effect of this change in basis would be to in- 
crease in many instances the aggregate of the charges, at 
the less-than-carload rates applicable to the various com- 
modities constituting that content, by the amount of pen- 
alty charge added to complete the minimum, and thus to 
increase the rates applicable on the content. This record 
furnishes no sufficient justification for such increased rates 
and an order requiring the cancellation of the suspended 
tariffs will be entered. 
Commissioners Harlan and Daniels dissent. 


CANCELLATIONS FORBIDDEN 


In I. and S. No. 849, Express Rates from Davies Spur, 
Washington opinion No. 4287, 43 I. C. C. 143-6, the Com- 
mission has held the proposed cancellation of joint com- 
modity express rates on fruits and vegetables carload from 
Sub-block No. 208-C in Airy’s I. C. C. No. A-3 to points in 
Washington via Spokane, has not been justified. The tariff 
must be cancelled on or before March 28, 1917. The Spo- 
kane Fruit Growers’ Company protested. Its interest ap- 
peared to be in rates on fruits and vegetables from Davies 
Spur, which is 11 miles east of Spokane, to other points 
in Washington via Spokane. It objected to cancellation of 
the joint express rates from Davies Spur because it would 
require an additional wagon haul of approximately 1% 
miles and the establishment of a warehouse and a load- 
ing platform at Morse and the partial abandonment at 
least of its facilities at Davies Spur, which cost about 
$2,800. 7 

The Commission also expressed the opinion that Davies 
Spur should be accorded express rates on strawberries not 
higher than rates contemporaneously maintained on sim- 
ilar traffic from other express stations in sub-block No. 
208-C and applicable over the same routes. If the express 
companies do not promptly comply with that suggestion, 
the protestant is invited to bring that fact to the attention 
of the Commission. 


DEMURRAGE ON HAY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8269, Miller-Jackson 
3rain Company vs. Pontiac, Oxford & Northern et al., 
Opinion No. 4288, 43 I. C. C., 147-148, holding that the 
allegation that demurrage charges at Tampa, Fla., on a 
carload of hay shipped from Dryden, Mich., were unlawful 
had not been sustained. The Commission found that while 
the notice of arrival served by the Atlantic Coast Line did 
not fully comply with that line’s demurrage rules, it did not 
appear that the defect in the notice was the proximate 
cause of delay in accepting the shipment. The hay market 
at Tampa was overstocked at the time and numerous cars 
of hay were allowed to remain on the tracks. 

























































































































































































































































































RATE ON PRINTING PAPER 


In No. 8547, International Paper Co. vs. Maine Central 
et al., opinion No. 4293, 43 I. C. C., 159-161, the Commission 
has found unreasonable a rate of 18 cents on printing paper 
from Franklin, N. H., to Augusta, Me., shipped in the period 
from December 10, 1914, to December 8, 1915. During the 
period of the movement a commodity rate of 12 cents ap- 
plied from Augusta to Franklin, the reverse direction, and 
the Commission came to the conclusion that there were no 
facts tending to show why that rate of 12 cents should not 
apply in both directions. It ordered the railroads to estab- 
lish the 12-cent rate on or before April 16 and to make 
reparation in the sum of $797.70, on the shipments in ques- 
tion. The carriers proposed a 15-cent rate and reparation 
down to that point of their proposal was rejected. 



























































PASSENGER INCREASES REASONABLE 


The Commission has dismissed Nos. 8570 and 8570, Sub. 
1, Nellie M. Edmund vs. Groton & Stonington Street Rail- 
way Company and others, and Chas. T. Crandall vs. Same, 
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Opinion No. 4295, 43 I. C. C. 164-7, holding that the in. 
creased passenger fares between points in Connecticut on 
the Groton & Stonington, and Westerly, R. I., had been 
shown to be reasonable. The report was written by Com- 
missioner Hall. The complainant is a school teacher living 
at Westerly, but employed across the line at Mystic, 
Conn. Her complaint was that the commutation fares be. 


tween Westerly and Mystic were: unreasonable. Other’ 


school teachers joined with Miss Edmund in this complaint, 
The evidence in the case was confined to fares beiween 
Westerly, just east of the line between Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and stations west of the Pawcatucket River, 
which forms the boundary. The increased fares were 
brought about by the cancelation of a ryle pertaining to 
school commutation ticket books, good until used, and the 
substitution therefor of higher rates. The Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission investigated and came to the 
conclusion that the fares applicable between points in that 
state were reasonable. The federal commission, upon 
much the same character of testimony came to the con- 
clusion that fares between Rhode Island points and Con- 
necticut points were likewise reasonable, hence the order 
of dismissal. 


SCRANTON-WILLIAMSPORT RAIL 
AND LAKE 
|. AND S. NO. 858 (43 I. C. C., 182-185) 


Submitted Dec. 16, 1916. Opinion No. 4297. 


Proposed increased rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail class 
and commodity rates from the Scranton, Williamsport and 
Northumberland groups in Pennsylvania to Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior ports and to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., and other points found not justified. Tariffs ordered 
canceled. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

By schedules, filed to take effect on various dates be- 
tween June 5 and June 12, 1916, the respondents propose 
to increase the rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail class and 
commodity rates from the Scranton, Williamsport and 
Northumberland groups in Pennsylvania to Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior ports and to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., and points taking the same rates. Upon protest of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association the proposed rates, 
which would apply only in connection with the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, were suspended until April 3, 1917. 
The effect of the proposed schedules would be to place the 
rates from the Scranton group on the Philadelphia, Pa., 
basis and those from the Williamsport and Northumber- 
land groups on the Baltimore, Md., basis. Although both 
class and commodity rates are involved, the testimony 
was directed principally to the proposed class rates. 

The territory of origin from which the proposed rates 
would apply is in the northeastern section of the state of 
Pennsylvania and lies, roughly speaking, east of a line 
extending south from the New \ork-Pennsylvania boundary 
through Williamsport to Northumberland and north of a 
line drawn from Northumberland through Scranton to Car- 
bondale. The present class rates and the increases neces- 
sary to bring about the changes to the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore rate bases are shown in the following table. 
The rates in effect during the period of navigation recently 
closed are referred to as present rates. Rates from the 
Northumberland group are the same as the rates from the 
Williamsport group and reference hereinafter to the latter 
will include the former. . 

Present and proposed class rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


WILLIAMSPORT TO DULUTH.* 


1 2 3 4 pA ts 
Proposed rateS ........++eees 54 46 38 27 22 8 
Present ME SS cr oak e awd 48 42 32 23 19 16% 
WEEE bos oc cckcetees Rica 6 4 6 4 3 1% 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Serr 56 48 39 28 23 19 
Syenent MME os Spaaieucaaasan's 50 44 23 24 20 11% 
I ccna nateelnaeie ee 6 4 6 4 3 1% 
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SCRANTON TO ST. PAUL. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


Proposed FALCB fs o0.sccccccccs 77 66 52 36 30 24 
SeORCHE SNE ssaciscessgeliwxe 71 62 46 32 27 22% 
TAO, 6s daese xk eusaeaan 6 4 “6 y 3 ll 


*The lake ports are Chicago, Ill., Duluth, Minn.; Dollar Bay, 
Hancock, Houghton, Hubbell, Mackinac Island, Marquette and 
a Ste. Marie, Mich.; Itaska dock, Milwaukee and Superior, 

Prior to 1911 the all-rail rates from points in the present 
Williamsport group to western percentage territory were 
on the Baltimore basis, while the rates from competitive 
territory in New York immediately to the north bore a 
percentage relation to the rates from New York City. The 
rates from Albany and Syracuse, for example, were, re- 
spectively, 80 and 70 per cent of the New York-Chicago 
rates. In 1911 the Pennsylvania Railroad decided, in view 
of the shorter distance from the Williamsport territory 
and the lower basis of rates from the competitive territory, 
that it was unfair to apply the Baltimore basis from points 
in the vicinity of Williamsport and was perhaps a hin- 
drance to their development. The Williamsport group was 
therefore formed from the western portion of the Baltimore 
group and all-rail rates were established on the basis of 
77 per cent of the New York-Chicago rates. This led to 
similar action by other carriers serving the Williamsport 
group. The reduction in rates from the Williamsport 
group naturally affected the rates from the Scranton group 
immediately to the east, which had theretofore been on the 
Philadelphia basis, and for competitive reasons the car- 
riers serving that group established new rates based on 80 
per cent of the New York-Chicago rates. Having reduced 
the all-rail rates from the Scranton group the carriers 
serving that territory determined likewise to reduce the 
rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail rates, which also were 
on the Philadelphia basis. Their action was followed by 
corresponding reductions in the rail-and-lake and rail-lake- 
and-rail rates from the Williamsport group. 


The established bases under which the all-rail rates from 
both groups have been maintained on percentages of the 
New York-Chicago rates have not been changed, but with 
the inauguration of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
which succeeded the former railroad-owned freight lines 
on the lakes, it was concluded that an opportune time had 
arrived to rectify what is alleged to have been a mistake 
in publishing rail-and-lake rates from those groups on 
lower bases than the Philadelphia or Baltimore rates. Ac- 
cordingly, with the opening of navigation in the spring of 
1916, application was made for authority to establish the 
new rates on less than statutory notice. This permission 
was denied and thereupon the carriers other than the re- 
spondents herein filed their tariffs containing the increased 
rates effective on 30 days’ notice, and those rates remained 
in force throughout the season of navigation. The prin- 
cipal carriers serving the Scranton group published the 
former rates from that group and from the portion of the 
Williamsport group which they serve on three days’ notice 
‘in order to provide rates on which the traffic could move 
with the opening of navigation, but immediately there- 
after published the higher rates to take effect on statutory 
notice. These are the rates now under suspension and 
which the carriers seek to justify. 

The first proposition urged in support of the rates under 
consideration is the absence of ocean-and-rail competition 
which is alleged to control the rail-and-lake rates from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and adjacent seaboard territory, 
and to determine the measure of the differentials under the 
all-rail routes. It is argued that the entire structure of 
Tail-and-lake rates from Atlantic seaboard territory is gov- 
erned by this ocean-and-rail competition and that such 
rates are therefore not a fair standard by which to judge 
the rail-and-lake rates from the Scranton and Williamsport 
groups. This contention need not be seriously considered 
here. When increases in the rail-and-lake rates from trunk 
line territory to points west of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line were under investigation in Rates via Rail-and-Lake 
Routes, 37 I. C. C., 302, 315 (The Traffic World, Jan. 15, 
1916, p. 122), we found that the ocean-and-rail competition 
did not in fact influence the level of the rail-and-lake rates 
nor fix the differential relation between the rail-and-lake 
and the all-rail rates. This differential relation had been 
harrowed from time to time, but until 1909 the ocean-and- 
rail rates were higher than the rail-and-lake rates. Since 
that time a parity of rates has been maintained only during 
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the season of navigation, at the close of which the ocean- 
and-rail rates have been restored to their higher basis. 

The second proposition relied upon by the respondents, 
and the one to which they apparently attach the greatest 
weight, lies in a comparison with the rates from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The rail-and-lake rates from Pittsburgh and 
other points in Central Freight Association territory are 
constructed by combination of the rates to and from the 
Lake Erie ports with Baltimore rates as maxima. The 
rates from Pittsburgh are now on the Baltimore basis, and 
it is argued that if it is reasonable to apply Baltimore 
rates from Pittsburgh, when the rail haul to the nearest 
port is only 132 miles, it cannot be otherwise than reason- 
able to apply the same rates from Williamsport, for ex- 
ample, where the distance to the port is 219 miles. The 
protestants contend, on the other hand, that the Pittsburgh 
rates are excessive because equal in amount to the Balti- 
more rates, although the distance from Pittsburgh to St. 
Paul is 438 miles less. In Lake-and-Rail Class Rates from 
Pennsylvania Points, 26 I. C. C., 669 (The Traffic World, 
May 3, 1913, p. 980), the respondents attempted to make 
the same increases in the rates from Williamsport which 
they here propose, and lesser increases from Scranton. 
We found the proposed increased rates had not been justi- 
fied, and observed that the Pittsburgh rates might well 
bear some slight reduction. Subsequently, however, follow- 
ing The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 3, 1914), the rail components in Central Freight 
Association territory were increased, and such of the class 
rates as theretofore were lower than the rates from Balti- 
more were increased to the Baltimore basis. 

The only conditions now existent which did not obtain 
when the former proposed increase in the rates from the 
Scranton and Williamsport groups was under investigation 
in Lake-and-Rail Class Rates from Pennsylvania Points, 
supra, are the elimination of the railroad-owned lake lines 
and the increases in certain of the rates from Pittsburgh. 
Neither of these new conditions can be deemed a sufficient 
justification for increasing the rates here involved. More- 
over, during the 1916 season of navigation each of the re- 
spondents published joint rates: from the Scranton and 
Williamsport groups to Duluth, St. Paul, and other points 
in connection with various lake lines other than the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation on the basis of the rates which 
they are here attempting to increase. No explanation was 
made at the hearing or on brief for the application of 
higher rates in connection with the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation than were maintained over other rail-and-lake 
routes nor did any representative of that carrier appear in 
support of the proposed increased rates. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we find 
that the proposed increased rates have not been justified. 
An order will be entered requiring cancellation of the 
schedules under suspension on or before April 2, 1917. 

Daniels, Commissioner, dissents. 


CAR CONGESTION SITUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. CQ. 

Car congestion figures were given out February 28 by 
the commission on car service of the American Railway 
Association, and by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
tending to show improvement. The statement issued by 
the railway association directly is as follows: 

“The freight congestion at Buffalo, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh and similar interior points has been greatly relieved 
in the past week, due principally to the fact that mild 
weather has made it possible for the roads to do more 
nearly a normal amount of work in the yards. 

“Trunk line railroads, the New York Central, Erie, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Pennsylvania, are making progress 
in sending west trainloads of empty cars. Special efforts 
are being made by the eastern lines to supply Chicago 
grain shippers with enough cars to-take care of their 
pressing needs, and to supply daily as many as 200 cars 
for their regular business, until more cars are available. 
Preference will be given at all times to domestic grain. 
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“Similar efforts are being made to take care of the 
grain business at Indianapolis and other cities. 

“The commission on car service has asked the railroads 
of the country to give preference at all times to ship- 
ments of foodstuffs and other supplies for domestic con- 
sumption. 

“Reports received up to February 27 show that progress 
is being made in forcing freight cars to those sections 
where car shortage is most acute. Railroads which have 
a large excess of equipment will be called on for ex- 
planations as to why they have not taken steps to reduce 
the number of cars on their lines. 

“Reports on accumulations of freight in cars show that 
that in all sections of the country on February 17, the 
latest date for which data has been received, 168,496 
loaded cars, or about 6% per cent of all the railroad 
freight cars in the United States, were being held for 
various reasons, principally because of weather conditions 
and embargoes. 

“Weekly reports on the accumulations of loaded cars 
held at various points show the following for the last 
month: January 27, 122,221 cars; February 3, 145,667 
cars, February 10, 170,016 cars; February 17, 168,496 cars. 

“The commission on car service has asked the railroads 
to see to it that a sufficient number of cars are provided 
for hauling seeds for spring planting. 

“Reports generally show an improvement in the coal 
situation, as far as affected by the freight car supply.” 

A statistical statement, received by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from the commission on car service 
and given out by the former shows the condition of the 
terminal district in and surrounding New York as follows: 
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Exception of Tank Cars 

Application was made to the American Railway Associa- 
tion car committee on February 27 to have petroleum tank 
cars excepted from embargoes. It was made by representa- 
tives of oil companies that furnish fuel oil, gasoline and 
other products, using their own cars for the transporta- 
tion. The oil men descended on the car committee asking 
how its members could justify the refusal of companies to 
allow tank cars to be hauled while at the same time 
allowing coal cars to be sent forward when it could be 
shown that the two kinds of equipment were for precisely 
the same kind of traffic—namely fuel, 
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A committee composed of Fred W. Boltz, of the Na. 
tional Petroleum Association; W. E. MacEwen, of the 
National Refining Company; D. A. Froelich, of the Union 
Petroleum Company, and Charles B. Ellis, of the Gulf 
Refining Company, came to speak for the National Petro. 
leum Association. R. L. Welsh, secretary and counsel of 
the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, and Elmer 
Schock, of the Indiahoma Refining Company, constituted a 
committee for the western refiners. Others who attended 
the conference between the oil men and the car committee 
were C. D. Chamberlin, counsel for the National Petroleum 
Association; E. E. Grant, secretary of the Independent Oi] 
Men’s Association; Clifford Thorne for the western job 
bers, and W. H. Fehsenfeld, of the Red Crown Oil Company. 

Every man had a story to tell of almost complete par. 
alysis, not merely of the plants of the complaining ship- 
pers, but of customers who had to close because the car. 
riers had not returned the tank cars or had refused to 
carry them forward if they were returned. All had stories 
to tell, too, of the “bone-headedness” of division superin- 
tendents and minor officials who, not satisfied with the 
general embargoes, has issued restrictive orders of their 
own, still farther delaying or altogether stopping the 
movement of oil and fuel. 

The impression made on members of the committee 
was that the oil men made out a strong case on their 


‘fundamental proposition that the fuel oil furnished by them 


is a direct competitor of coal, but as to whether the fuel 
oil part of the business was big enough to warrant a com- 
plete exemption of tank cars from the inclusive terms 
of embargoes there was considerable doubt. 


The Minneapolis Arrangement. 

The super-special arrangements for the relief of human 
beings in eastern cities and domestic animals in New Eng- 
land by means of special flour and feed trains from Minne- 
apolis to the East may be discontinued before many days. 
The railroads, and especially the New York Central and 
its subsidiaries or affiliated companies, have done so well, 
the Commission believes, that the supply of empty box cars 
now on the way to the Northwest is far in excess of the 
allotment decided on at the conferences that resulted in 
the plans for special relief. Besides, questions have been 
raised as to whether Minneapolis was in as great need of 
relief as represented. 

Abrogation of the arrangement for this super-special 
relief, however, will leave in effect the special plans made 
before the arrangement for flour and feed train was con- 
summated. That arrangement was for the return of more 
cars by the eastern trunk lines to their western and south- 
ern connections than. is required by the car service rules 
of the American Railway Association. That arrangement 
was made necessary by the fact that the eastern trunk 
lines, for a long period, flagrantly disregarded the ordinary 
customs and detained equipment of their western and south- 
ern connections so as to bring about acute distress in the 
South and West, which had food to offer the East. The 
western and southern connections charged the eastern 
roads stole their cars and used them in the ammunition 
and munition trades to the hurt of Americans who needed 
food for themselves and feed for their animals. 

During the forty-eight hours ending at midnight of Feb- 
ruary 25-6, 860 box cars in train load lots moved from 
Buffalo to Chicago and the West. A memorandum to that 
effect was given out by the Commission on February 27; 
860 cars, the movement on one system alone, from one 
point thereon in forty-eight hours is 160 cars more than 
would be needed for a whole week of special relief trains 
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such as were planned for Minneapolis and the Northwest. 
The special relief plan, it is the understanding, will be 
discontinued when the Commission is fully satisfied that 
the eastern trunk lines have come to the conclusion and 
act thereon, that they must return equipment so that the 
South and West will be able to do their share of the war 
prosperity business, even if in so returning equipment, 
plans for the movement of material needed on the firing 
lines are somewhat disarranged. 

Although the Commission has not said so, in so many 
words, the general thought underlying all its campaigning 
for a proper location of equipment, has been that Ameri- 
cans are entitled to first consideration in the use of Amer- 
ican railway facilities. Americans may not be getting 
equal treatment on the seas in the matter of transportation 
facilities, but wrongs inflicted upon them in the movement 
of their traffic apparently has never appealed to the Com- 
mission aS reason why Americans should be placed at a 
disadvantage in their own country so that the fighting men 
of Europe might always have an adequate supply of food 
and ammunition. 

W. P. Trickett, who has been representing Minneapolis 
interests in every one of the car congestion conferences, 
has heard the reports that the special train service for 
that city is soon to be discontinued, but he does not 
believe it. He thinks the reports were started by repre- 
sentatives of rival grain markets who, he said, also started 
reports that Minneapolis grain dealers, instead of filling 
contracts in New England and the East, were selling spot 
grain and taking new contracts. One firm did have to 
sell four carloads of oats because the consignee to whom 
the cars had been ordered was afraid that if he accepted 
them he would have more than he could handle. That 
threatened plethora was to result from the arrival of cars 
that had been on the road for months. An explanation 
of that transaction was sent to Commissioner McChord 
so that he might be advised as to the facts concerning it. 


Protest Railway Rule. 


An outcry that extends from one end of the country to 
the other has gone up against the American Railway Asso- 
ciation rule which says that a foreign car shall be re- 
turned to the owning line via the junction through which 
it was received. That is one of the ancient and honorable 
rules, but it was never enforced until February 21. That 
is the day on which the order of the Commission relating 
to refrigerator and open top cars was to have become 
effective. It was postponed, but the order of the car 
committee of the railway association enforcing the re- 
turn of cars through the junction of receipt went into ef- 
fect and the penalty for failure to comply with it is a fine 
of five or ten dollars a car. 

It is being enforced and that is the reason for the as- 
semblage of shippers that beseiged the doors of the car 
committee in the New Willard on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 27 demanding that something better be devised and 
put into operation at once. The representation was largely 
of fertilizer manufacturers, packers and automobile people. 

Enforcement of the order results in this kind of an 
Operation: If the Pennsylvania receives a cut of fifty 
loaded cars from the Northwestern at Chicago, the cars 
are sent via the Belt Line to elevators or warehouses: on 
the Fort Wayne tracks and unloaded. Then the empties 
are switched out, via the route of their inward movement, 
and the shipper who unloaded them, while in need of fifty 
empty cars, must look to the Pennsylvania for them. They 
dare not load the Northwestern empties because that would 
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be a violation of the rule for returning via the junction of 
receipt. 

The empties must retrace their steps, so to speak, over 
the Belt Line. The Fort Wayne might have fifty empties 
which it could return to the Northwestern via another 
route. But it may not do so. The empties must be re- 
turned via the Belt Line. Then the Fort Wayne must push 
in fifty empties to take their place and then pull out the 
loads instead of loading the Northwestern empties. 

Among the men who appeared before Chairman Sheaf- 
fer’s committee were: Richard O’Hara, Swift & Co.; T. A. 
Colgan, Wilson & Co.; C. W. Gould, Armour & Co.; George 
C. Thompson, Morris & Co.; Slaughter Linthicum, Empire 
Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta; H. W. B. Glover, Virginia Chem- 
ical Co., and American Cotton Oil Co.; E. F. Daniel, Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co.; W. D. Huntington, David- 
son Chemical Co., Baltimore; J. Cromwell, Swift & Co., 
Atlanta branch; E. M. Kanimer, Congaree Fertilizer Co.; 
J. S. Brown, Chicago Board of Trade, but appearing in 
this for shippers generally who have been hit by the rule; 
J. S. Marvin, automobile shippers; A. J. Young, Interna- 
tional Agricultural Chemical Co., Atlanta, and R. A. P. 
Walker, Union Seed and Fertilizer Co., New York. Guy 
M. Freer, Charles Rippin, Clifford Thorne and other well- 
known representatives of shippers were also around the 
committee room, although they were not members of the 
party of packers and fertilizer men who sought the con- 
ference. 

Their general proposition was that the railroads should 
not undertake to put into effect that rule, that has been 
dormant for so many years, during the continuance of the 
congestion, but that they-shall return car for car regard- 
less of ownership, as was suggested before the break of 
relations between the Commission and the American Rail- 
way Association. 

For instance, Mr. Brown suggested that inasmuch as the 
general movement of cars is six loads eastward to four 
westward, all roads shall return for western movement 
four loads and two empties so the parity of equipment 
shall be presented. Charles Rippin suggested that the 
rule should have a better trial than has thus far been 
accorded it. 

The packers and fertilizer men came down on the com- 
mittee with a rush, because, as Mr. Glover estimated, not 
more than fifteen per cent of the fertilizer that wiil be 
needed for this year’s crops has been moved from the 
plants where it has been produced, under the greatest dif- 
ficulties because of the inability of the railroads to fur- 
nish equipment for handling the raw materials. Packers are 
producers of fertilizers and of raw materials used by cther 
manufacturers of fertilizers. The chemical companies are 
interested because they furnish raw materials, and, in 
some instances, produce the finished commercial fertilizers. 

The West and South, by reason of the absorption of 
equipment in the East, are especially short of cars for 
the fertilizer movement, which amounts to 600,000 or 700,- 
000 carloads each spring.~ The fertilizer men, at various 
hearings, have accused the eastern lines of stealing cars 
from the southern and western lines to be used in the 
ammunition and war gear trades, therefore they felt war- 
ranted in saying to the committee that its members had 

better find a more reasonable time for enforcing the rule 
that has been in the books so long, but has been ignored. 


Car Congestion Statement. 
In an effort to keep the public advised as to the results 
of its campaign for the elimination of the car congestion, 
the Commission, February 24, put out the following, com- 
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posed of statements by the Commission, the substance of 
telegrams received and the text of a few telegrams: 

“The attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been called to reports appearing in certain news- 
papers to the effect that the Commission on Car Service 
of the American Railway Association is failing in its 
efforts to relieve the car shortage and freight congestion. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has confidence 
in the Commission on Car Service. As the authorized 
representatives of the railroads of the country, its mem- 
bers are doing excellent work in the interest of the gen- 
eral public, and much good is resulting from the co- 
operation of the railroads in their efforts to meet the 
present emergency. 

“Complaints have been received by the Commission 
from the New York Paper and Pulp Traffic Association, 
embracing a number of manufacturers of paper located in 
New York state, to the effect that they were unable to 
operate on account of shortage in the supply of coal and 
pulp wood. 

“Wire has been received from Mr. P. E. Crowley, vice- 
president New York Central Railroad, in which he advises 
that there has been a shortage of coal in northern New 
York due to serious weather conditions, but that the 
situation has been relieved and paper companies are 
operating and have ample supply of coal to continue, 
power having been diverted from main line divisions for 
the past few days to take care of the situation. Advice 
has also been received to the effect that shipments of 
coal are being delivered to the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
consigned to points in Maine, to relieve the situation in 
that state. 

“Wires have been received from the Commission’s in- 
spectors at Buffalo, N. Y., stating that two solid empty 
box car trains, consisting of 156 cars, moved west from 
Buffalo via the New York Central and that one train, 
consisting of 50 box cars, via the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, on the 19th; that two trains, consisting of 168 
box cars, moved west from Buffalo to Chicago via the 
New York Central on the 22d, and that four trains, con- 
sisting of 320 box cars, moved through that point for 
Chicago via the New York Central on the 23, and one 
train via the Michigan Central, of 72 cars, on the same 
date, relieving the congestion at Buffalo. 

“Nickel Plate advises starting train from Buffalo night 
of 20th. Will fill out the 50 cars at Conneaut and move 
intact to Chicago for delivery to Chicago & Northwestern. 

“Baltimore & Ohio advises delivered to western con- 
nections Chicago on 12th, 13th and 14th 90 empties. De- 
livered from 11th to 20th, inclusive, 162 box cars for flour 
loading. Sending from Baltimore district daily 25 empty 
box cars through Chicago for flour loading. 

“February 19—Baltimore & Ohio to Soo Lines, 100 
empties. 

“February 20—Baltimore & Ohio to Chicago Great West- 
ern, 50 empties. 

“Pennsylvania Lines to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 50. 

“Michigan Central to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 50. 

‘Erie Railroad says 29 empties to Chicago for distribu- 
tion; 21 additional on way; second train of 50 should 
reach Chicago Sunday or Monday.” 

Under the caption, “Typical Telegrams Being Received 
Day by Day by the Interstate Commerce Commission,” the 
following were given out: 


Buffalo, N. Y., 2:15 p. m., Feb. 24, 1917. 
Belknap, Interstate Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 
New York Central forwarded 332 empty box cars west today, 
172 in two solid trains, 160 in mixed trains. 
Gibbons and Duffy, Inspectors. 
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New York, N. Y., 1:30 p. m., Feb. 24, 1917, 
C. C. McChord, I. C. C., Washington, D. C.: 

For twenty-four hours ending midnight 23d we moved 339 
empty box cars west from Buffalo, including two solid traing, 
Have moved two solid trains west between midnight and 10 
m. and have two solid trains en route between Syracuse anq 
Buffalo. P. E. Crowley. 


. New York, N. Y., Feb. 23, 3:35 p. m. 
C. C. McChord, I. C. C., Washington, D. C.: 

For twenty-four hours ending midnight we moved west from 
Buffalo 368 box cars empty, including three solid trains, and jn 
addition delivered one solid train to Michigan Central for move. 
ment to Minneapolis. We have one solid train moving between 
Syracuse and Buffalo and another train called to leave Syracuse 
11 a. m. P. E. Crowley. 


Car Congestion Conditions. 


As to plans for mitigating the severities of the car cop. 
gestion, made by the Commission, Commissioner McChord, 
who has had direct charge of the work for the Commis. 
sion, and his colleagues are gratified with the succegs 
they have thus far achieved, and they give full credit 
to railroad officials who have had anything to do with 
the matter. 

The public is just beginning to awake to the fact that 
there has been a serious situation, though the Commission 
has been working on plans now in effect since last Octwe 
ber. The first public hearing under the present method 
was the more or less celebrated car shortage proceeding 
at Louisville, November 8. 

At that time there was not much expectation of sue 
cess, except, possibly, on the part of Commissioner Me. 
Chord. A good many of the railroad officials regarded 
that hearing and McChord’s efforts coldly, if not con- 
temptuously. The western and southern lines, having suf- 
fered great losses of equipment through the refusal of 
their eastern and northern connections to obey the car 
service rules of the American Railway Association, gave 
more support than railroads generally had been giving 
to efforts on the part of the Commission to deal with 
shortage situations. Some of them openly approved the 
suggestion that the Commission should issue the order 
put out January 18, the operative date of which has been 
postponed to March 15, because at the time the order was 
to have become effective, February 21, responsible rail- 
road officials were doing everything they could be ex- 
pected to do to bring relief. 

Vice-President P. E. Crowley of New York Central in 
particular, according to the belief of well-informed men, 
has done remarkably well in getting empty equipment 
on its way to the western and southern connections. He 
came into notice, in the campaign to get the cars where 
they were needed, in the conference of February 15-16 
that resulted in the super-special arrangement to have 
the East supplied with flour and feed from the Northwest 
through Minneapolis. At that conference, he and other 
operating officials of the eastern trunk lines promised 
to do everything needful to make effective the plans for 
that special measure of relief and to make telegraphic 
report of what they had accomplished, to the Commis- 
sion and to the car committee which has been in session 
at the New Willard every day since the resumption of 
relations between the Commission and the American Rail- 
way Association early in February. 

The campaign for the relocation of equipment, begun 
by the Commission in October, has been interrupted only 
once. That was after the hearing, to show cause, De 
cember 28, when President Atterbury moved the car com- 
mittee to New York and Chairman Harrison resigned his 
place on it. That break was in existence when the Com- 
mission issued its order of January 18. It was repaired 
when the relations were resumed early in February. 

So far as anyone can now see, there is no reason to 
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doubt the efficacy of the Commission’s compaign, although 
there is no concealment of the fact that when Commis- 
sioner McChord held the Louisville hearing he was about 
the only one who had any particular faith in it. 

One erroneous report is that the Commission has or- 
dered the railroads to unload export freight. The Com- 
mission has no such power. The tariffs of the carriers 
authorize them to unload freight not removed from cars 
within the time allowed. Whether prosecution for failure 
to unload cars could be maintained has not, so far as 
known, ever been‘even discussed. It is believed, however, 
to be pertinent to observe that when a tariff has been filed 
in accordance with the sixth section of the act, it thereby 
becomes a part of the Act to regulate commerce. 

Violations of the law may be punished by either civil 
or criminal proceedings, and the severity of the penalties 
is notorious. However, even a discussion of the possibili- 
ties along that line is not believed to be profitable, be- 
cause, as before set forth, the responsible operating offi- 
cials of the railroads are credited with doing their full 
duty now. There were doubts along in December and 
January, but there are none now. 

Another error that seems to be spreading fast is that 
export freight is the cause of the congestion. It is a 
factor. If there had been no war in Europe there would 
probably have been no congestion. In that remote sense 
the export freight may be a factor. 

According to statements made to the Suspension Board 
at its various hearings on proposals to reduce the free 
time on export stuff or to advance the charges for storage 
of such freight, it appears that when the war broke out 
and the allies began buying in the United States, every 
shipper who had anything a belligerent might want loaded 
it into a freight car and started it for the seaboard, un- 
der the ordinary export tariffs. In them the carriers 
offered to carry such freight to the seaboard and give it 
free storage, for varying periods, either in cars or in 
warehouses or On piers. 


At that time each of the allies was going it alone in 
the purchase of supplies, the result being the creation 
of a runaway market. Then they united in a commercial 
sense and appointed J. P. Morgan & Co. fiscal agents. 
Later each of them “nationalized” its ships. Thereby 
each ally became, so far as its ships are concerned, both 
shipper and carrier. 


The ships that had been common carriers for the stuff 
which the Americans having goods that might be of use 
to the warring nations-had sent to the ports under the 
tariffs of the carriers, became carriers almost exclusively 
for their owners. The British admiralty managed the 
operation of the ships, telling them where they might 
go and, through the British consul-general in New York, 
it is the general understanding, the loading of the ships 
was supervised. 


It was that change from common carriers by water to 
carriers primarily for foreign governments that made it 
necessary for the railroads to adopt the “permit to ship” 
System, brought to the attention of the Suspension Board 
by traffic managers in the hearings on the export iron 
and steel case last September. Unless the traffic man- 
agers could find out from the controllers of the ships 
coming to American ports that there would be space for 
given kinds of export freight, they would not issue per- 
mits to ship. In that way the foreign officials, in effect, 
Supervised the traffic, for export, on American railroads 
reaching Atlantic ports. 

At the various hearings on export freight privileges 
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there have been intimations, insinuations or suggestions 
of discriminations based on that supervisory control made 
possible by the fact that there are few American ships. 
That supervision has been made almost absolute by the 
fact that the British government will not allow an 
American ship to obtain fuel or bunker coal at British 
ports unless that ship observes the rules laid down by 
that government, one of which is the blasklist. That 
bunker coal rule is enforced, it is the understanding, 
against ships going from one American to another Ameri- 
can port, if on such a voyage the ship must touch at a 
British port for coal or anything else. At the confer- 
ence that resulted in the plan for special relief for east- 
ern cities and New England, W. P. Trickett said he did 
not know the destination of the 4,000,000 bushels of ex- 
port grain that has not been able to get out of Minne- 
apolis, even after permits to ship had been issued. He 
added that he did not want to know, either. The intima- 
tion was that the grain so forced to remain in Minneap- 
olis is consigned to neutral countries and that the ship 
space allotted to it, by reason of events that have been 
taking place on the seas, has been commandeered for 
governmental purposes, thereby rendering of no value per- 
mits to ship based on advice received, in the first instance 
from the same governmental agencies. 


Although the Commission has not made even a little bit 
of inquiry, it is accepted as a fact that, after the allies 
united and appointed ome agent, commodities ordered 
through that agent and shipped long after the freight 
that went forward before restrictions were placed on 
export freight, have been put ahead of freight having prior 
claim to transportation. But inasmuch as the foreign 
governments have assumed the dual capacity of shipper 
and carrier, there is a query as to what, if anything, can 
be done about discrimination of that kind, if it exists to 
any extent. Shippers are not likely to raise the question 
seriously because, if there have been discriminations, it 
is suggested, the shipper who raises the question will 
find himself, in his last state, worse than in his first. 
In other words, that the power that pushed” aside his 
freight at one time, by way of retaliation for too much 
talking, can push it aside a second, third, fourth or fifth 
time and thereby put him out of business. 


There is no serious dispute as to the first cause of the 
congestion. It arose because shippers rushed freight to 
the ports under the tariffs still in effect, offering such 
services as they used. Inasmuch as the congestion con- 
tinued in the East and North, while the West and South 
were depleted of box cars, the suggestion is made that 
the eastern carriers that are now exerting themselves to 
remove the blockade retained the western and southern 
cars, in violation of the car service rules to make up the 
deficiency caused in their equipment by the rush of freight 
to the East, some on export and some on plain domestic 
bills, but the bulk intended for sale to the belligerents. 

In defense of the eastern lines, it is urged that if they 
had not retained that equipment (“car stealing,” the west- 
ern and southern lines called it), they would not have 
been able to serve the factories making foods for the bel- 
ligerents. They would have made impossible the enormous 
volume of export traffic, the greatest the world has ever 
known, and seriously hampered the war operations depend- 
ent on American supplies. Although Europe has largely 
increased its capacity to turn out war gear and has largely 
advertised the fact in the United States, that increase 
is not likely to cause any lightening of demand on the 
American railroads. That skepticism as to a lightening 
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of the burden on the railroads is based on the fact that 
the belligerents that are able to buy in the American 
market have not a sufficient supply of basic materials 
to enable them to cut off from the American sources of 
supply. While they have added to their factory produc- 
tion, their supply of raw materials has not been increased 
and cannot be except by military successes on the west 
front such as would presage an early end of the war. 

The Commission, however, so far as the congestion is 
concerned, is not interested in the causes of existing con- 
ditions, except to keep responsible new agencies and im- 
portant men in big commercial organizations drawing 
erroneous inferences as to what it has done or is doing 
to bring about more nearly normal conditions in trans- 
portation, especially of food products. 

The congestion situation at Buffalo has so much im- 
proved that inspectors at that point the evening of Febru- 
ary 23 notified the Commission that they could be moved 
without damage to the determination to have empties 
moved west for food. Six hundred or more empties moved 
from Buffalo for Chicago and West February 23 via New 
York and the Michigan Central. 

The Commission’s efforts with the New York Central 
have resulted in coal supplies to northern New York paper 
mills, so they are again operating. Further reports from 
Buffalo show that the same railroad continues to furnish 
empties for Chicago and Northwest. 


Chicago Trade Board Protest. 


As those interested neither as shippers nor carriers, who 
have kept in touch with the matter see it, the Chicago Board 
of Trade fiare up was caused by President Griffin’s infer- 
ence from declarations made to him that the Commission, 
in its open-top equipment order of January 18, and Com- 
missioner McChord’s super-special arrangements for get- 
ting flour and feed from the Northwest via Minneapolis 
and Chicago to eastern and New England destinations, 
constitu'ed unjust discrimination against the Chicago grain 
trade. The teiegraphic correspondence cleared up the mat- 
ter so that it now seems obvious that the arrangement for 
moving 700 cars a week from Minneapolis is not a dis- 
crimination against Chicago or any other point. It is at 


least not a direct discrimination, even if incidental. All 


that is being done to get flour and feed from Minneapolis 
to eastern cities is to be in addition to the special efforts 
enjoined by the Commission long before it was found 
necessary to deal especially with Minneapolis, New Eng- 
land and eastern cities. 

There is a suspicion at the Commission that Mr. Griffin 
harkened too much to railroad men when the Chicago 
grain interests were invited to attend the conference be- 
tween Commissioner McChord and Examiner Dow on the 
one side and the car commission of the American Rail- 
way Association and operating officials of eastern trunk 
lines, on the other, which arranged for the movement 
of 700 cars a week from Minneapolis. 


The absence of Chicago at that conference was gen- 
erally commented on. The Minneapolis people were in- 
clined to be critical and to insinuate that Chicago had 
made some particular arrangement with the railroads, the 
result of which would be further to complicate the whole 
situation. In other words, they were inclined to believe 
that Chicago, to use their own words, “had sneaked in 
the back way and had carried away the bacon.” Naturally 
everyone who attended that conference was greatly sur- 
prised when Mr. Griffin came to the front with the dec- 
larations which caused Chairman Meyer to wire to him 
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that he had made erroneous statements. In his telegram 
Chairman Meyer said: 

“You are in error in stating that Commissioner Me. 
Chord has ruled that Chicago can only secure help by 
treating with individual roads. Your representatives were 
advised by Mr. Dow that they had properly brought their 
situation to the attention of the car service committee; 
also that the Minneapolis arrangements for shipments of 
animal feed to New England was made upon showing that 
an emergency existed; also that a check was being made 
of grain shipments from all primary markets and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would not sanction a 
preference to any market; also that efforts to secure 
trainload movement of westbound empties would be con- 
tinued. You are also in error in stating that Commis. 
sioner McChord refused to consider Chicago necessities, 
Chicago was invited to attend conference but was not 
represented. The statement that either car service com- 
mittee or this Commission had ordered eastern railroads 
not to furnish box cars to Chicago or industries on their 
lines is also entirely erroneous.” 

To show Mr. Griffin that Chicago was getting special con- 
sideraticr. in the matter of the empty cars, Chairman 
Meyer repeated to him telegrams from Vice-President Crow- 
ley, of the New York Central, showing that empties were 
moving over that road in solid trains. Then Mr. Meyer 
continued: “It was through the insistence of the Com- 
mission, through Commissioner McChord that trainloads 
of empties were arranged to be sent by the carriers to 
Chicago and the West simultaneously with the order as to 
deliveries *o Minneapolis. The Commission is receiving 
daily wires from Crowley and from its own inspectors as 
to the trainloads and other movements of empties from 
Chicage and the West.” 

Commissioner McChord, in a telegram to Mr. Griffin, 
said: “Your telegram to Chairman Meyer to-day con- 
tains many statements which are not true. Please advise 
names of men who informed you that I ruled that Chicago 
interests could not look to car service committee for 
relief and that Commission had ordered eastern railroads 
not to offer equipment at Chicago for loading.” It was 
in answer to that telegram that Mr. Griffin quoted Mr. 
Schoyer of the Pennsylvania. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Efforts to have the Illinois passenger fare law set aside 
even temporarily have come to an end and the state and 
the railroads will have to fight. Associate Justice Clarke, 
of the United States Supreme Court, has declined to issue 
any kind of writ the effect of which would be to enjoin 
the Illinois authorities from enforcing the two-cent fare 
law. Attorneys for the railroads appeared before Justice 


- Ggrke a few days ago asking for a restraining order. 


Their application was opposed by the attorney-general of 
Illinois and H. Blackburn Esterline for the Attorney- 
General of the United States. Chief Counsel Folk was 
also present, the federal attorneys taking the ground that 
it is not incumbent on the government to ask for a re 
straining order to prevent the enforcement of a state law 
which is in conflict with an order of the Commission, hav- 
ing the effect of a federal statute. 

Justice Clarke declined to issue a writ, and so formally 
notified those who had appeared before him in chambers 
in time so the formal notice of his declination reached 
those concerned on February 24. 
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Traffic Lesson V 


Freight Traffic Associations—Fifth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the 
‘Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and Published 
Bi-weekly— (Copyrighted) 


Although the freight traffic departments of the various 
railways make their strictly non-competitive freight rates 
independently, experience has convinced the railroads that 
when freight may be shipped over several competitive 
lines, a measure of co-operation becomes necessary. Un- 
restricted competition has in the past resulted in many 
severe “rate wars” in the course of which rates were cut 
to such low figures that the weaker railroads not infre- 
quently became insolvent, the stronger companies suf- 
fered severe losses, and the freight and passenger serv- 
ices of all the lines taking part in the rate wars were 
demoralized to the detriment of the shipping and traveling 
public. Railroad consolidation has not gone so far as to 
make the co-operation of competitive lines unnecessary. 
The rate-making officials of lines throughout the United 
States still meet in traffic associations mutually to discuss 
prospective changes in competitive rates before putting 
them into effect. 

The origin of present-day freight traffic associations 
goes back to the rate agreements and pools of the past. 
The predominant method of co-operation among the rail- 
roads in the fifties and sixties was the simple rate agree- 
ment. The interchange of opinions was then of little 
value. Most of such agreements, however, were short- 
lived and ineffective because there was no way to enforce 
them. Rate wars and rate agreements followed each other 
intermittently. Some form of organization or association 
usually accompanied the early rate agreements. The agree- 
ment of 1858, for example, between the four eastern trunk 
lines operating at that time—the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Erie and the New York Central— 
were signed by their respective presidents, and the agree- 
ment provided that differences should be adjusted by 
mediation: or arbitration. 

In the seventies, when railroad lines 1,000 miles long 


had come into existence, competition became so persist- 


ent that it became a common practice to couple their 
rate agreements with pooling arrangements. The pools 
were of two kinds—the money pool, in which they divided 
portions of their operating revenues according to agreed 
bercentages, and the traffic pool, in which they appor- 
tioned their freight tonnage. It was not until then that 
trafic associations as they are at present known were 
formally organized. Their main work until 1887 was to 
make and administer rate agreements and pools. 


First Important Pool. 


The first important railroad pool in the United States 
was the so-called Chicago-Omaha pool of 1870. It was a 
typical money pool established by the Chicago & North- 
western, the Chicago & Rock Island and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. Originally each company was per- 
mitted to retain 45 per cent of its through passenger 
receipts and 55 per cent of its competitive freight re- 
ceipts, but was required to turn the remainder into a 
common pool which would be divided equally among the 
three railroads. This arrangement was changed in detail 
from time to time, but, with the exception of a short 


period in 1882, remained in effect for fourteen years. The 
Chicago-Omaha Association, which administered it, then 
gave way to a large organization known as the Western 
Freight Association. It was more effective than any of 
the older rate agreements of the fifties and sixties had 
been, because the pooling arrangement destroyed the in- 
centive of the competitive lines to cut rates or break their 
agreements regarding rates. 


Money pools were also established throughout the 
South by the Southern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 1875, and became one of the 
best known traffic associations in the United States. Its 
organizer was Albert Fink, one of the greatest railroad 
men in railroad history. It served as a general model 
for subsequent traffic associations. Each one of its thirty 
or more railroad and steamship members was represented 
in a legislative “convention” by an official of high rank. 
These representatives selected a board of directors, an 
executive committee, and a general commissioner to ad- 
minister the association’s affairs between sessions. A 
rate committee, consisting of the general freight agents 
of the principal lines fixed the competitive rates, subject 
to an appeal to the executive committee. A money pool, 
which at one time called for pooling of as much as 80 
per cent of the receipts from competitive traffic, was or- 
ganized, and a clearing house was organized to settle 
joint traffic acounts. The association remained a power 
in the southern railway business until its disruption in 
the panic of 1893. Its pools, however, were abandoned 
in 1887, when the Interstate Commerce Act made them il- 
legal. In 1876, the roads connecting Chicago and St. 
Louis with the Misouri River similarly organized the 
Southern Railway Rate Association, which also had a 
money pool and settled interline accounts. Money pools 
were numerous because they were relatively easy to ad- 
minister. 

One of the earliest traffic pools was arranged by the 
tidewater anthracite coal carriers in 1872. They entered 
into an agreement to restrict the amount of coal mined 
and to divide their coal traffic according to agreed ratios. 
This agreement terminated in 1876, but another was 
entered into two years later, and it was renewed from 
time to time in later years. The difficulty with traffic 
pools was the maintenance of the agreed traffic ratios. 
This was easily done in the case of anthracite coal be- 
cause the railroads themselves controlled a majority of 
the mines, but in order to maintain general traffic pools 
certain large shippers sometimes acted as “eveners,” i. e., 
they shifted their freight from one line to another as 
instructed.. In 1877 the eastern trunk lines, for example, 
arranged with the shippers of live stock from Chicago 
to the East to have them divide their live stock shipments 
among the various lines. They also contracted with the 
Standard Oil Company to act as an evener. The contract 
was undesirable, because the large shippers who acted 
as eveners received lower rates than their competitors, 
and it was terminated in 1879. In the absence of eveners, 
a traffic pool necessitated the diversion of traffic by the 
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MAP No. 2—FREIGHT TRAFFic 
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railways from the over-carried to the under-carried lines 
so as to conform to the agreed traffic ratios. 
Competition was so violent among the eastern trunk 
lines in 1876 as to become ruinous. They therefore in- 
vited the assistance of Mr. Fink, who in the following year 
organized the Trunk Line Association. Its members 
agreed on their westbound rates, and they pooled their 
westbound traffic, the New York Central and the Erie 
each receiving 33 per cent, the Pennsylvania 25 per cent, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio 9 per cent. Later in the same 
year the lines in the territory located east of Chicago 
and St. Louis and west of a line drawn roughly through 
Buffalo, Erie, Pittsburgh and Wheeling, organized the 
Central Traffic Association. Two years later these two 
associations formed a joint committee to agree upon the 
relative through rates between the Central West and 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore; to divide 
or prorate the rates between the lines connecting at the 
terminals located on the boundary between the territories 
of the two associations, and to pool their competitive east- 


bound traffic. 
Agreements and Pools Abandoned. 


These examples are sufficient to show that the main 
function of the first freight traffic associations of American 
railroads was the formation of rate agreements that usu: 
ally were effective only during short periods, and that in 
the seventies and eighties, when many associations were 
organized to administer money or traffic pools as well 
as rate agreements, the railroads were more successful 
in avoiding rate wars. In 1887, however, some of the 
associations were abandoned and others were reorgan- 
ized, because section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
enacted in that year, prohibited pooling among railroads 
in interstate commerce. The traffic associations promptly 
discontinued their pooling arrangements and endeavored 
to attain the desired amount of co-operation by entering 
into rate agreements differing from the early agreements 
of the fifties and sixties in that they provided means for 
their enforcement. They could not be enforced in the 
courts like ordinary contracts, but the carriers agreed 
to deposit certain sums which would be forfeited in case 
they violated their rate agreements. Much difficulty was, 
however, encountered in the long extended panic of 1893. 
In 1895 the eastern trunk lines, in fact, organized a new 
association, known as the Joint Traffic Association, which 
attempted to pool the traffic of its members. It was 
promptly attacked in the courts and in 1898 was declared 
to be illegal, partly on the ground of violating the anti- 
pooling clause of the Interstate Commerce Act and partly 
on the ground that its rate agreements violated the 
Sherman anti-trust act of 1890. 

The Joint Traffic Association decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, by applying the anti-trust law to 
rate agreements, merely reaffirmed the decision which it 
had in the previous year rendered against the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association. After 1897-98, therefore, 
the railroads were obliged to abandon their rate agree- 
ments. They did not, however, discontinue their freight 
traffic associations. They reorganized them so as to come 
within the law and yet to afford a measure of co-operation. 
At the same time, as was stated in Lesson No. 1, the move- 
ment of railroad consolidation was advanced rapidly and 
many lines were brought under common management or 
control. 

Present-Day Traffic Associations. 
is covered by freight 
The large asso- 


Practically the entire country 
traffic associations at the present time. 
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ciations which cover extensive areas and are of primary 
importance are: (1) The New England Freight Associa. 
tion; (2) the Trunk Line Association, which has a pas. 
senger as well as a freight department; (3) the Centra] 
Freight Association; (4) the Associated Railways of Vir. 
ginia and the Carolinas; (5) the Southeastern Freight 
Association; (6) the Southwestern Mississippi Valley As. 
sociation; (7) the Western Trunk Line Committee; (8) 
the Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau; (9) the Southwester 
Tariff Committee; (10) the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau; and (11) the Canadian Freight Association. The 
territories covered by these large associations are indi. 
cated in the accompanying map (No. 2).* 

It will be noted that this list does not contain a joint 
association for the through east and west bound traffic 
of eastern territory as a whole, such as the above-mep. 
tioned Joint Traffic Association of 1895. On Noy, 1 
1916, however, George F. Randolph began his duties as 
joint commissioner for the Central Freight Association. 
Trunk Line Association and New England Freight Asso- 
ciation, and also for the corresponding passenger traffic 
associations in eastern territory. The chairmen of the 
associations, it was announced, will continue to perform 
their previous duties, but the joint commissioner will 
decide any inter-association disputes that may arise. The 
announcement, made at the offices of the Baltimore ¢ 
Ohio, was as follows: 



























“The most important decisions in the affairs of the 
railroad organizations will be made by him, as will the 
final adjustment of any intricate tangles in the handling 
of their business sessions. When difficult situations arise 
calling for adjudication before the Central Freight and 
Passenger, or Trunk Line associations, concerning the 
traffic of all the roads, they will first be weighed by the 
two bodies and that representing the New England car. 
riers, then be turned over to the commissioner for final 
decision. This procedure will do away with conflicting 
tariffs affecting all the carriers that are members of the 
association. The commissioner will also suggest from 
time to time ways and means whereby the carriers in 
Official Classification Territory will be able to increase 
their revenues either through the readjustment of rates 
or curtailment of expenses in connection with both pas 
senger and freight services.” 

In addition to these large associations there are some 
thirteen smaller freight traffic associations whose juris 
diction is more local in scope, and the territories of most 
of which are smaller. There are also some twenty-two 
strictly local freight traffic associations whose activities 
center about a single city or group of cities, and a few 
special associations that are interested in special kinds 
of traffic, such as foreign trade shipments, coal, or rail: 
water traffic. The membership and officers of each of 
the four classes of freight traffic associations: may be 
found in the Quarterly Supplement of the Official Railway 
Guide. 

The large freight traffic associations of to-day which 
are of prime importance as mediums of co-operation are 
permanent organizations with regularly constituted off: 
cers and committees. Each is headed by a chief executive 
officer, variously known as chairman or president, wh0 
interprets and enforces its articles of organization 0 
by-laws; compiles and publishes statistics, directories, 
tariffs and other joint publications as the agent of the 
various association members; calls committee meetings, 
and informs the individual railroads of any rate changes 
contemplated by any member. He is assisted by a cler 
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jceal force, by a secretary-treasurer, and, in some in- 
stances by a chief inspetcor or superintendent in charge 
of the association’s weighing and inspecting bureau. His 
work is usually supervised by an executive committee, 
and his accounts are audited by an auditing committee. 


Work of Present-Day Traffic Associations. 


Each association has one or more rate committees which 
discuss all contemplated changes in competitive rates. 
Each road is represented by its general freight agents 
or general freight traffic manager. When any member 
of the association wishes to change a competitive rate it 
notifies the chairman or president, who promptly informs 
all the roads interested. The rate is then discussed by 
the proper committee. Care is taken in the articles of 
organization to make it clear that the committees do 
not make rate agreements and that each road, subject to 
control by the federal or state governments, retains its 
full power to charge whatever rates it desires. The com- 
mittee meetings, however, afford a place where the com- 
petitive rates may be fully discussed, and usually result 
in harmonious action on the part of all the lines. There 
is no signed agreement and no penalty against open com- 
petition, but each line knows from past experience that 
unless it is wiling to co-operate a disastrous rate war may 
occur. 

In addition to its main function—the attainment of co- 
operation in the making of competitive rates—a freight 
traffic associaticn at times performs other work. Classi- 
fication exceptions, rate divisions, and special competitive 
charges other than freight rates may similarly be mu- 
tually discussed; traffic statistics may be compiled; joint 
rate tariffs and classification exceptions may be issued 
through its officers for the individual railroad, and a 
weighing and inspection bureau may be maintained to 
examine and correct errors and fraudulent practices in 
connection with rates, classifications, weights and freight 
billing. 

Their work: is important both to the carriers and the 
shippers. Without these associations the development of 
a system of freight charges adapted to the needs of a 
large section of the country, would be difficult if not im- 
possible. Public regulation has removed any serious ob- 
jections to railroad traffic associations that may have ex- 
isted in the past. 


*Note.—The official map of the railroad freight classification 
territories and freight traffic association territories, 26 by 38 
inches, in colors, with appendix showing exceptions and extra- 
territorial applications may be obtained from the Traffic Service 
Bureau for $1.00. 


THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Emphatic disapproval of the various hindrances that 
have been placed upon Ainerican overseas commerce by 
blacklists and “bunkering agreements” has been expressed 
by Chairman Denman of the Shipping Board. Commis- 
Sioner Brent has joined his colleague in that disapproval 
and it has been laid before Lord Furness, of the big ship- 
Ding firm of Furness, Whitby & Co., and presidents of east- 
em trunk line railroads. 

In view*of the fact that Messrs. Denman and Brent are 
exceptionally well-informed men with regard to the dis- 
criminations which have been put against American com- 
merce and put in such a way as to have the discriminations 
redound to the commercial benefit of the subjects of the 
maritime power that is exercising supervisory power over 
American shipping and commerce, the expression of the 
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views mentioned is regarded as of more than ordinary 
significance, 

The expressions of disapproval were made in a letter 
written by Chairman Denman expressing his regret that 
he could not attend a dinner at the Ritz-Carlton, given 
by shipping men to Lord Furness and the presidents of 
several eastern trunk line railroads on February 14. The 
invitation was conveyed to the members of the Shipping 
Board by Claude N. Bennett, to whom the letter of regret 
was written as follows: 

“IT am very glad to embody in a letter to you the 
expressions of my attitude in considering, with other mem- 
bers of the board, our relations with our foreign friends 
and competitors in overseas trade now and after the war. 
It is my hope that, so far as possible, competition between 
nations in the overseas traffic shall be based upon the 
relative economic efficiency of the competitors, unim- 
peded by the interference of governmental regulation. I 
trust this is not to be a mere fantastic dream, incom- 
patible with the instinct of self-interest of the nations, 
which is taking more and more definite form in lending 
governmental forces the stimulation of their particular 
trades. 

“Such a hope finds scant support in an economic world, 
impeded by bunkering agreements of a discriminatory 
character, and the blackklisting of Americans, which not 
only stops trade activities which may be suspected to 
be of benefit to military operations on one side or another, 
but also in trades that have absolutely no connection with 
the field of hostilities. Our deliberations are already em- 
barrassed by the suggestion of more or less disinterested 
parties that we should not furnish to a nation discrimi- 
nating against us in the supplying of bunker coal to our 
ships, colliers to engage in the carriage of coal for such a 
nation. Discriminatory regulation on the part of one na- 
tion will inevitably call for corresponding discrimination, 
more effective if possible, by the injured nation. This is 
true, however much the injured nation may desire to enter 
the field of competition on the basis of free play of pure 
economic forces. 

“You are already aware from your observation of the 
activities of the board, that it sees no merit in the destruc- 
tion or hampering of any existing economic activity con- 
cerned with the overseas traffic, and that it desires to make 
no more without deliberation on its effect on all the inter- 
ested parties. In times of emergency such deliberations 
must be rapid, and it is of course our intent not to permit 
over-refinements of objections to paralyze any action on 
the part of the board. If we find we have committed an 
error, no pride of opinion will stop our correcting it, but 
we intend to go ahead. 

“If the question arises, I trust you will express again 
our regret that we were not able to accept the very cordial 
invitation to meet the gentlemen who are dining to-night in 
New York.” 

The letter was read to the company, composed of the 
presidents of eastern trunk lines gathered to do honor to 
Lord Furness. The fact that the railroad presidents thus 
honored the British peer, who is an enormous factor in 
shipping, has created an unfavorable impression on those 
who have believed that the congestion of cars in the east- 
ern district has been due to the favors shown to war traffic 
in trunk line territory. It is suspected the letter was not 
regarded as a compliment either to the guest of honor or 
the other transportation men present at the dinner. Chair- 
man Denman, however, was asked to embody his views 
in a letter that might be laid before the assemblage, and 
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he assumed the members of it desired to know what he 
really thought. It-is believed Lord Furness, while he may 
not have liked the expressions indicating that the Shipping 
Board intends to free American ships and commerce from 
foreign domination and supervision, was glad to learn that 
the Shipping Board will use its power and ask for more, 
to the end that there may be untrammeled transportation 
on the ocean, such as is generally the fact on land. 


While the purport of the British blackklist is generally 
known to Americans, there is no such knowledge as to 
discriminatory bunkering agreements. For the benefit of 
such it may be set forth that the British government takes 
the position that no ship may obtain coal in a British port 
for continuing her voyage, if such ship carries, either on 
that or any other voyage, freight for any one on the black, 
gray or brown list of the British government, That part 
of the treaty of commerce and navigation that guarantees 
to an American ship the right to obtain coal and other sup- 
plies needed to continue a voyage is suspended. The Den- 
man letter, it has been suggested, might be taken as the 
first intimation as to what the attitude of the American 
regulatory officials will be toward steps by the British 
government to assure the carrying on of “business as 
usual,” 

As heretofore set forth in the Traffic World, the fact 
which galls members of the Shipping Board most is that 
every time an American is shut out of a market by means 
of the secondary boycott resulting from the blacklist, the 
exclusion is followed almost immediately by a cabled sug- 
gestion that the business of the blacklisted firm be turned 
over to someone designated from abroad. 


In the case of the American oil company excluded from 
New Zealand because wheat shipped to Sweden by the 
man who also was chief stockholder in the oil company, the 
advice from the British colony was to turn the account 
over to Balfour, Guthrie & Co., a big exporting and im- 
porting house on the Pacific coast. At the time the fact 
was published in the Traffic World of February 24, the 
name of the firm to which the business was to be given was 
not published. Since that time, however, the press has 
used the name of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., together with the 
fact that it is the common understanding among well- 
informed persons on the Pacific coast that the Balfour 
whose name appears in that firm name is a relative of 
Foreign Minister Balfour of the British cabinet. 

In effect the charge is that the blacklist is being used, 
not merely to deprive Americans of business but to turn 
it over to relatives of men in the British government. It is 
about the same as if Secretary McAdoo were to establish 
an American blacklist and then either himself or some 
other American suggest that the business of the black- 
listed person be turned over to his brother or some other 
relative—that is, to use the power of his office to favor a 
relative, under pretense that the blacklisted person had 
helped an enemy of the American government. 


The allegations as to this case have been on file in 
the state department for months, if not for years. They 
are among the papers turned over to the Shipping Board, 
which, under the law, is to free Americans from such 
discriminations. 

It is believed that Chairman Denman had that case in 
mind when he expressed such pessimistic thoughts about 
his hope of competition based “upon the relative economic 
efficiency of the competitors” unimpeded by the “black- 
listing of Americans, which not only stops trade activities 
which may be suspected to be of benefit to military opera- 
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tions on one side or another, but also in trades that have 
absolutely no connection ‘with the field of hostilities,” 
Saving American Commerce. 

For months to come, if not for years, much the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission and the Shipping Board do 
will be of a defensive character, intended for the salva- 
tion of American commerce, Overseas and domestic. The 
Esch bill specifically conferring jurisdiction on the Com- 
mission to make rules governing the interchange of cars 
is intended primarily. for the preservation of domestic 
commerce now threatened with collapse because of poor 
transportation service. Of like character are bills which 
the Shipping Board has hoped to have passed before the 
end of this session. They are intended to save the few 
remnants of the foreign commerce of the United States 
that remain in the hands of Americans and to make those 
remnants grow into a respectable foreign commerce under 
the American flag. 

The fundamental and brutal fact is that, while the 
United States is sending overseas the largest and most 
valuable stream of commerce ever known in the history 
of the world, the direction of that stream is in the hands 
of foreign governments, Japan, Great Britain and France, 
in particular. 

The European war has degenerated into a scramble for 
trade in which the United States cannot engage, it is 
believed by men who have studied the subject, unless 
there is a radical change, both in the management of 
inland and ocean transportation. It is a certainty that 
there is a realization of the soundness of that proposition 
by the Shipping Board and the Interstate Commerce Conm- 
mission, 

At this time, broadly speaking, no American goods can 
be exported without getting papers from some foreign 
consul, even when the goods are to go out in American 
bottoms. That is because, among other things, the British 
government forces American ships to enter into a bunker- 
ing agreement; that is to say, in return for the privilege 
of obtaining fuel or bunker coal at a British port to enable 
it to continue its voyage, it must agree not to carry goods 
for Americans who may have done something that caused 
that government to place that American on its black, 
brown or gray list. 

It is submitted that it is no more than human for the 
British government to exercise such supervision over 
American commerce, so long as the only check that might 
be placed on that desire to boss ocean transportation 
would be the placing of an embargo on exports of all 
kinds. An embargo on exports would cause panic and 
ruin, without probably bringing any relief from such regu- 
lations. Refusal to allow British ships to coal in Ameri- 
can ports, it is believed, would not be effective because 
there are British ports all around the American coast, and 
to shut off their supplies of American coal would require 
an embargo aimed specifically at British territory. A sus- 
gestion is that the United States might make it a condi- 
tion precedent to the export of coal to English ports in 
the western hemisphere that the British government allow 
American ships to obtain fuel in British ports without 
being compelled to observe the terms of the British black- 
list. The answer to that is that President Wilson has no 
power in law to impose any such conditions on exports of 
coal or any other commodity. Since the war began, how- 
ever, the defense of the realm act gives the British gov- 
ernment power to supervise and foster. British commerce 
even more paternally than German commerce was supér- 
vised and fostered while there was such a thing. 

‘The Interstate Commerce Commission’s powers are 
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almost as limited. It cannot forbid the railroads carrying 
materials used by the belligerents on the firing lines. It 
cannot say they shall not carry except on condition that 
they give Americans who have orders for supplying 
neutrals as good facilities as are provided for transporta- 
tion to the entente countries. 

Germany and Great Britain can make such conditions, 
hence in the scramble for trade they have an immense 
advantage over American citizens. 

The Commission’s arrangement for the weekly trans- 
portation of 700 carloads of flour and feed from Minne- 
apolis to eastern consuming points is the only limitation, 
direct or indirect, that has been placed on the trade in 
which belligerents are interested. It is exceedingly indi- 
rect. By requiring the eastern trunk lines to furnish 700 
empty box cars each week, the Commission creates the 
possibility of placing some eastern trunk line in such 
position that it may not be able to furnish cars for the 
trade in which the belligerents are most interested. But 
it is the most the Commission can do. 

The Shipping Board’s recommendations respecting 
changes in the law of its creation make possible more 
positive restraints upon the absorption of American busi- 
ness by foreigners. The fundamental proposition in its 
recommendations is that in time of war or national emer- 
gency President Wilson shall have as great power over 
ships already in use or under construction in American 
yards as is exercised by the executives of European 
nations. F 

As passed last September, the shipping law provides 
that in time of war or emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent, no American ship may be transferred to any foreign 
flag or leased or chartered to a foreigner, except on con- 
dition that it be first offered to the Board at a fair price. 
The Board desires to have that changed so as to make it 
unlawful to operate such vessel except with the approval 
of the Board, under general or special regulations. 

The law, however, contemplated only vessels in exist- 
ence which were under the American flag or under con- 
struction for Americans. The Board has recommended 
and the President has recommended that that provision 
of the law be extended to ships under contract or under 
construction in American yards. The inadequacy of the 
law became apparent long ago when reports from ship- 
builders showed immense tonnage under construction in 
American yards. On February 1 the President issued his 
proclamation declaring the existence of an emergency. 
That made all ships in American yards building for 
Americans subject to being taken over by the Board, but 
it left the tonnage contracted for by foreigners free to 
depart from American harbors and enter the trade of 
nations with which the United States is now or will be, 
after the war, in commercial rivalry. 

The ludicrousness of that state of the law became 
startlingly plain when an analysis of shipbuilding statistics, 
as of January 1, showed that of the 2,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping under construction in American yards 425,000 tons is 
for foreign owners, without qualification. A large tonnage, 
750,000, is being constructed on “builders’ account.” That 
is to say, the ship yards are expecting to sell what they 
are building to the ones that offer the best prices. Ins- 
much as belligerents are in greater need of ships than 
Americans, it is believed that an estimate that 250,000 
tons of that construction will find its way into the hands 
of foreigners is reasonable. As the law now stands, every 
ton of that 750,000 total may be bought by foreigners and 
put into the coal carrying trade between Wales and 
France. At present that is a trade of prime importance 
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because the Germans control the French and Belgian 
mines. Unless England can supply her ally with coal, 
France cannot make the munitions and ammunition that 
are absolutely essential. 

Directly or indirectly the American merchant fleet has 
been drawn into the war business, either voluntarily or 
involuntarily. There is involuntary servitude in shipping 
in Europe, and the American who sends his ship to the 
other side runs the risk of having it impressed into the 
Franco-Welsh coal trade and kept there, no matter how 
much he and his government may protest. 

Of the total tonnage under construction in American 
yards, about 300,000 tons are for government service and 
about 525,000 tons as oil tankers, ferry boats and miscel- 
laneous craft. Taking that from the total of 2,000,000 
tons leaves 750,000 tons, of which one-third is for builders’ 
account and subject to being sold, unless Congress amends 
the law, to the highest bidder, which probably would mean 
a foreign government, and: therefore lost to Ameriean 
trade. Of the remaining 500,000 tons, much is represented 
by lake cargo steamers. Inasmuch, however, as lake 
steamers have been sold and sent to the ocean, the fact 
that the ships are for lake cargo trade does not mean 
that they may not sooner or later slip out from under 
the American flag and enter the service of commercial 
rivals. 

To meet this situation the Board has recommended, and 
the Senate committee on commerce has reported favor- 
ably, amendments to the law which will have the effect 
of giving the Shipping Board control over the disposition 
of ships built in American yards so long as the emer- 
gency declared by the president shall continue. 

The proposed law authorizes the Board to approve alien 
ownership of American corporations to hold legal title to 
ships, if the foreigners prefer that to selling the ships 
for which they have contracted. If they accept that pro- 
posed plan, then, however, they must operate their ships 
under the American flag and under the regulations of the 
Board. 

It is provided in the proposed law that if the foreign 
owner decides to sell his ship, constructed in an Ameri- 
can yard, at cost, then the Board must so notify the for- 
eign owner within twenty days, else the foreign owner 
will be free to take his ship and operate it where, when 
and under whatever flag pleases his fancy. These amend- 
ments to the shipping law will give the Shipping Board 
teeth and big sticks to deal with the situation. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


(The Panama Canal Record) 


A new record for the number of ships passing through 
the canal in a month was established in January... During 
that month the total number of ocean-going ships making 
the transit, with which are not included local launches 
and vessels in the service of the canal or of the army 
on the Isthmus, was 176. Their aggregate net tonnage, 
Panama Canal measurement, was 557,839 tons. 

The month of greatest traffic previous to this was July, 
1915, with 170 ships, having an aggregate net tonnage of 
547,370 tons. In only one other month, August of 1915, 
with 161 ships, had the number of ships making the transit 
exceeded 160. 

The traffic in January consisted of 78 ships, of 258,317 
net tons, moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 98 
ships, 299,514 net tons, from Pacific to Atlantic. This is 
the largest number of ships which have gone through in 
any month from Pacific to Atlantic, but the number from 
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Atlantic to Pacific has been exceeded in four previous 
months, July, August and September of 1915 and Decem- 
ber of 1916. 

During the month of January the customs service at the 
canal ports performed services for an aggregate of 736 
ships. This exceeds by 92 the number of ships handled 
in any preceding month. Two hundred and four vessels 
entered and 203 cleared at the port of Cristobal and 165 
entered and 164 cleared at Balboa. These include the 
ships which passed through the canal. 

Over 13 ships of every hundred (13.88 per cent) making 
the transit of the canal in 1916 went through without 
cargo, or in ballast. The total number of them was 174, 
of which 128 were passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and 46 from the Pacific to the Atlantic. A factor in the 
preponderance of ballast ships from the Atlantic has been 
the practice of sending ships light to the Chilean nitrate 
ports to load quickly with nitrate for Europe and the 
United States. 

The total net tonnage of the ships in ballast during the 
year was 459,745, according to the rules for measurement 
for the Panama Canal. This was composed of 409,619 
tons from Atlantic to Pacific and 50,126 from Pacific to 
Atlantic. On the basis of net tonnage, the ballast ships 
formed 11.68 per cent of the aggregate net tonnage during 
the year. 

The total number of ships which had passed through 
the canal to the end of the calendar year 1916, from the 
beginning of traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, was evenly divided 
between south and north bound traffic. The number mov- 
ing each way was 1,390, making a total of 2,780. 

The net tonnage moving from the Atlantic, however, 
exceeded that from the Pacific by 1.68 per cent (4,643,113 
compared with 4,566,390); while, on the other hand, the 
cargo from the Pacific exceeded that from the Atlantic 
by 33.11 per cent (6,653,809 tons compared with 4,998,596). 
The shipments from the Pacific are made up mostly of 
raw products, such as nitrates, grain, ores, sugar, copper, 
etc., which are loaded more heavily than the shipments 
of manufactured goods coming from the Atlantic. 

Including the 1,253 ships making the transit in 1916, 
the total number of ships which used the Canal in the 
time from its opening, on August 15, 1914, to January 1, 
1917, was 2,780. Their gross and net Canal tonnages 
were 13,086,535 and 9,209,503, respectively. The total 
quantity of cargo which was carried through the Canal 
was 11,652,405 tons. 

The number of ships passing through the Canal in 1916 
exceeded by 83 the number (1,170) making the transit in 
the year 1915. This was a gain of 7.09 per cent. In net 
tonnage and cargo, however, 1915 surpassed 1916. Net 
tonnage was less by .92 of one per cent in 1916 than in 
1915, and cargo was less by .69 of one per cent. It will 
be noted that the variation in both cases was less than 
one per cent. A summary of the traffic through the Canal 
by years and months is presented on page 315 for com- 
parisons. 

The Canal has not been open to all traffic throughout 
any of the calendar years in which it has been in opera- 
tion. In 1914 there were only 4% months of traffic, the 
Canal having been opened on August 15. In 1915 traffic 
was suspended from the middle of September to the close 
of the year, 31% months. In 1916 it was likewise suspended 
31%, months, from the beginning of the year until April 
17. Of 28% months of time, the Canal was open 21% 
months. This does not take into account temporary sus- 


pensions. 
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The years 1915 and 1916 are closely comparable in spite 
of the suspensions, since in each year the Canal was open 
for a continnous period of 8% months. An advantage 
may be conceded to 1915, however, in the fact that its 
period of suspension was preceded by months of continu- 
ously developing traffic, both in 1914 and 1915; while 
traffic in 1916 had to pick up, beginning April 15, from the 
inertia of a complete suspension for seven months which 
had demoralized routings. This suspension, too, had di- 
verted nearly all of the ships which had been plying 
through the Canal in the United States coastwise trade 
to the foreign trade. The statistics show that the coast- 
wise trade, reckoning on the basis of the net tonnage of 
the ships, formed only one-thirty-third (slightly over 3 
per cent) of the total traffic for the year 1916. In 1915 
it was slightly over 27 per cent of all traffic, and in the 4% 
months of 1914 it was 41.4 per cent of all. 

The total tolls from the coastwise trade in 1916 were 
$53,782.45. This was disproportionately low for the reason 
that many of the 29 ships when through the Canal on this 
routing were in the service of the United States govern- 
ment and paid no tolls. Tolls collected from ships on 
other routings than the coastwise trade amounted to 
$3,617,913.15. The aggregate revenue from tolls for the 
year was $3,677,695.60. The cost-for operation and main- 
tenance in the same period was $7,142,124.05. 


RAILROAD REVENUES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A summary of the results of operations in December, of 
all except six of the important railroads of the country, 
was published by the Commission on February 26. The 
reporting roads have a mileage of 220,429. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $277,711,189 to $299,523,328; expenses from $178, 
559,985 to $202,544,057 and the net decreased from $99, 
151,204 to $96,979,271, or from $441 to $440 per mile of 
road. 

In the eastern district the revenue advanced from $127, 
229,237 to $132,490,600; expenses from $85,793,130 to $9, 
400,760 and the net fell from $41,436,087 to $37,089,840 or 
from $710 to $634 per mile of road. 

In the southern the revenue increased from $42,772,547 
to $47,995,204; expenses increased from $27,081,228 to 
$29,497,054, and the net from $15,691,319 to $18,498,150, or 
from $373 to $438 per mile. . 

In the western, the revenue increased from $107,709,405 
to $119,037,524; expenses from $65,685,607 to $77,646,249, 
causing a decline in the net from $42,022,798 to $41,391,281, 
or from $353 to $345 per mile. 

For the six months ending with December the revenue 
for the country as a whole rose from $1,649,858,250 to 
$1,858,206,212; expenses from $1,044,627,838 to $1,186,998, 
446, and net from $605,230,412 to $671,207,766, or from 
$2,763 to $3,048 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $761, 
792,272 to $846,392,752; expenses from $490,583,465 to $567, 
729,518, and net from $271,208,807 to $278,663,234 or from 
$4,648 to $4,765 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue advanced from $235, 
877,098 to $269,582,230; expenses from $157,967,262 to $173, 
427,332, and net from $77,909,836 to $96,154,898, or from 
$1,865 to $276 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $652, 
188,880 to $742,231,230; expenses from $396,077,111 to $445, 
841,506; net from $256,111,769 to $296,389,634, or from 
$2,153 to $2,481 per mile. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 
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CLAIM FORMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to Mr. R. Flickinger’s letter in The Traffic 
World of February 17, taking exception to the new forms 
used in connection with concealed loss and damage claims. 
If Mr. Flickinger had an opportunity for handling this 
class of claims for a considerable period and observing 
how certain shippers or consignees have an abnormally 
large number of these claims compared to shippers han- 


. dling like amount of business, he could appreciate the 


importance of careful attention to this class of claims. 

Furthermore, I believe any sincere claimant who will 
attempt to answer honestly all of the questions on these 
forms will find that in doing so he will be able to put 
checks on his own business that will reduce materially 
the losses of this character. 

H. C. Hallmark, 
Assistant Freight and Passenger Agent, Southern Pa- 
cific Co. 
Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 22, 1917. 


MORE POWER FOR EXAMINERS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The following methods have been proposed to relieve 
the congestion in the Commission’s work: 

(1) Regional commissioners. 

(2) Power to one commissioner to decide matters. 

(3) More power to examiners, and having the commis- 
sioners an appellate body on great matters. 

To have regional commissioners will never do, because 
every order issued would be national in scope, while their 
horizon is limited. Railroads are national in scope and 
shipments are national in scope. All the tariffs are on 
fle in Washington, and the seat of power must be there. 
It cannot be scattered throughout the country. No deci- 
sion by a regional commissioner could possibly be made 
that would not affect other regional commissioners. A 
mass of conflicting opinions would be presented, and this 
would mean more useless law books. 

The second method of giving one commissioner power 
to decide matters is absolutely wrong, because the Com- 
mission’s decision is final, and the Commission as a whole 
must pass on every important question. It will not do 
to have one single man decide a question which is worth 
millions of dollars, with no right to appeal from his find- 
ing of facts. There is no analogous situation in our gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Court of the United States is 
final on federal questions, and all the judges concur or 
dissent. Moreover, the commissioner will have to pass 
on a 1-cent case as well as a $1,000,000 case. (Minor mat- 
ters should be left to examiners, as the writer will show 
in a moment.) One commissioner would not know of 
the transportation conditions of the whole country. He 
would have a big case in one section of the country, while 
another commissioner would have a big case in another 
Section of the country. The aggregate training and 





knowledge of all commissioners is necessary in every 
big case. The combined knowledge of all the commis- 
sioners is extremely broad, and hardly a case would come 
up that would not be similar to that handled by some 
other commissioner, who would know the effect of its 
decisions upon traffic in other sections of the country. So 
it will never do to have one commissioner deciding big 
questions—that is, big in principle or money. 

I think the only practical method is to give the exam- 
iners more power. The writer pointed out a way to do 
this in a letter to your paper published in your issue 
of Nov. 11, 1916, p. 968, where the method is stated in 
detail. The examiners are very able, and they should be 
given power commensurate with their ability. They 
should be given power to finally decide a great mass of 
the questions now coming before the Commission, with 
the right of appeal to the commissioners only on certain 
matters. They can sit as regional commissioners or ex- 
aminers—whatever you wish to call them—but they must 
go back to Washington with the record to get into the 
national atmosphere. They should only be given the power 
to issue orders and should be denied the right to issue 
opinions. As stated in my former article, they may state 
the reasons for issuing the order if the order is appealed 
to the commissioners. 

Walter E. McCornack. 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 23, 1917. 


RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your editorials relating to “Railroad Effi- 
ciency” in your issues of Dec. 30, 1916, and Jan. 20, 1917, 
especially to the last paragraph of your editorial of Jan- 
uary 20, wherein it is stated that you do not see why 
in some of the cases involving general advances in rates 
on the plea of inadequacy of revenue, some of those op- 
posing the carriers have not striven to show that if the 
carriers effected some changes in their methods—adopted, 
some perhaps, of the more modern ways of doing business 
—they would not need all they were asking; also to 
article in your Jan. 13, 1917, issue, signed by J. V. Nor- 
man, stating, “There is nothing that would be of more 
benefit to the country than a rejuvenation of the officials 
of the railroad.” : 

When you can leave New York daily at 2:45 p. m. and 
arrive Chicago, 978 miles, next morning at 9:45; .when 
you can leave Chicago daily at 12:30 p. m. and arrive New 
Orleans, 929 miles, next day at 11:30 a. m.; or when you 
can leave Chicago daily at 7 p. m. and arrive San Fran- 
cisco, 2,268 miles, at 10:10 p. m. on the third day out, or 
only 65 hours en route, with equally as good service in 
the opposite direction, and travel through without change 
over rock-ballasted and oil-sprinkled tracks, laid with 100 
and 110 pound steel rails, in trains hauled in many cases 
by oil-burning locomotives and protected by automatic 
electric block signals, and consisting of all-steel, solid- 
vestibuled, vacuum cleaned, steam heated, electrically 
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lighted and ventilated, drawing-room, compartment and 
observation sleeping and club cars having such modern 
conveniences and comforts as barber shop, shower baths, 
valet, lady’s maid, stenographer, library, telegraphic news 
service, telephone connection up to the last minute before 
train leaves the terminal, dining cars serving all meals 
en route and equaling those served in any of the metro- 
politan hotels, and when a number of our big roads have 
a record for handling millions of passengers annually for 
several years in succession without a single fatal accident, 
it would seem as though someoné some time connected 
with the railroads had at least an idea as to efficiency 
and service. 


When orangés can be shipped from California to Maine 
all rail without transfer en route and retailed at 30 cents 
to 40 cents per dozen, at a profit to both shipper and 
retailer; when canned sardines can be shipped from 
Maine to California at a rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds 
and retailed at 12 cents or less per can, at a. profit to 
all concerned; when Columbia River salmon can be 
shipped from the Pacific -coast to the furthest point in 
Maine, 3,656 miles, at a rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds 
and retailed as low as 12 cents per can; when paper can 
be shipped from Maine mills to California at $1 per 100 
pounds and sold at a profit in competition with mills in 
other sections of the country; when beef is handled from 
Chicago to Boston at one-half cent per pound, eggs from 
the middle West to New England at 2 cents per dozen; 
when the freight rate on a suit of clothes made in New 
York and sold in Chicago for $25 is less than 12 cents, and 
when raw cotton can be shipped from the South and South- 
west to any of the New England states, manufactured, and 
reshipped as cotton piece goods to any point in the United 
States and sold at a profit in competition with cotton 
mills located in the heart of the cotton growing districts, 
it would seem as though there must be some efficiency in 
the freight traffic end of the railroad industry. While the 
rates mentioned may not be theoretically and scientifically 
correct in every sense of the word, under them the coun- 
try has prospered and under them the railroads have 
prospered in the past; we might say that they are com- 
mercially correct. 

In fact, the freight charges on food products are so 
small it is generally conceded that retail prices in the 
vast majority of cases would not be affected at all if the 
railroad transportation costs were wiped out altogether. 
For instance, take the case of milk, a commodity which 
is very expensive for railroads to handle, and for which 
they provide the very highest character of transportation 
service. This is hauled to the big cities, such as Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, for about one-half cent per 
quart. It retails at 10 cents to 12 cents, and even more 
for some brands. Suppose the freight rates on milk were 
cut in half. Is it likely that the reduction of a quarter 
of a cent per quart would be reflected by any change in 
the retail price? 


In regard to your reference to Brandeis stubbing his toe 
on a phase of this situation, etc. His ideas of so-called 
“free services” which he claimed the railroads were per- 
forming did not appear to take well with shippers and 
consignees when the railroads endeavored to put some of 
them into actual operation; for instance, note the exit of 
the famous spotting car case, trap car service, etc. * * * 

Certain newspapers and manufacturers have recently 
severely criticized the railroads for not buying equipment 
and supplies in large quantities when prices were low, in 
eonsequence of which they are now obliged to buy them 
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when prices are high.’ They do kindly admit that the cogt 
of labor is a matter over which the managements have little 
control, but the purchase of equipment, they claim, is g 
matter over which they have direct control, and they do 
it unintelligently. Of course, we all agree that the idea] 
time to buy and put equipment in good shape to meet the 
heavy demands which fall upon the roads in prosperous 
times, is during periods of depression when prices are 
low and deliveries are prompt, but do the railroads do 
their buying so much more unintelligently than other busi. 
ness concerns? 

How many of the wise publishers foresaw the recent 
heavy increase in the cost of white paper, and when prices 
were low and deliveries prompt, laid in large supplies of 
it? .Very few; most publishing concerns acted very “un- 
intelligently.” How many of the wise manufacturers fore. 
saw the great increases which have occurred in the prices 
of fuel and raw materials and laid in quantities adequate 
to tide them over the present period of high prices? Very 
few. The business of manufacturing must also be “unin- 
telligently” conducted. As the railroads are almost the 
only concerns which thus far have borne the increases 
in the cost of labor and in the cost of equipment and 
supplies without offsetting them by increases in the prices 
they receive, it ill becomes persons in the _ publishing, 
manufacturing or other lines of business to talk about the 
“unintelligence” and inefficiency of railroad management. 

Only a few years ago some roads had difficulty in find- 
ing storage room for empty cars, one large system being 
forced to take cars off the tracks and store them in nearby 
fields. y 

In 1908 idle freight cars standing on tracks numbered 
413,338, but the interest on money borrowed invested in 
these cars had to be paid just the same, and would absorb 
any profits already made or to be made in prosperous 
years. 

As late as Feb. 1, 1915, idle cars numbered over 279,000. 
Figures recently compiled by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation for a ten-year period ending Dec. 31, 1916, show 
that for every dollar lost by the railroads on account of 
car shortages, thirteen dollars were lost on account of 
car idleness, because shippers did not have freight to 
offer. In view of these figures how many boards of di- 
rectors in other industries would feel justified in making 
large expenditures for new equipment? But, nevertheless, 
according to figures in the hands of the association, during 
this same period 678,000 new cars were ordered by the 
railroads. 


Railroads may furnish increased facilities for holding 
cars at terminals, even if the consignees do not increase 
their facilities for unloading, but the railroads cannot force 
unloading; that has got to be done by the consignees 
themselves. 


Let us refer to the part played by the railroads in the 
recent first mobilization of over 100,000 troops on the 
Mexican border, and in this connection I quote from report 
of the quartermaster-general of the United States Army: 
“It is believed that there has been no case in history 
where troops have been so well and safely transported 
or as well care for while en route as in the recent mobiliza- 
tion.” 

I also quote extract from report of the Honorable See 
retary of War: “The disturbed condition on the Mexican 
border in consequence of the Columbus raid gave us a" 
actual experiment in the use of our railroads, the readi- 
ness with which their facilities could be organized in the 
service of the government, and a most instructive ard 
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helpful demonstration of the hearty co-operation which the 
government can expect from those who manage these 
great transportation enterprises.” 

Troops were carried 600 to 2,900 miles, distances greater 
than on any European war fronts, with only one accident, 
and that a slight one. In addition to the troop movements 
there were many instances of remarkable expedition of 
freight shipments, such as Washington to the border in 
four days and from New York in five days or less. 

In view of the fact that the railroads performed this 
additional service with passenger and freight traffic at 
its height, without inconveniencing the traveling public, 
and without congestion or delay of consequence at any 
point, it would seem that “efficiency” was not such an 
unknown word with our railroad officials as some would 
have us believe. 

With relation to your question, “What couldn’t an efli- 
ciency expert do with the railroads of the United States? 
The field is almost without limit:” 

I have in mind the following that he couldn’t do, with- 
out expenditure of huge sums of money, in these United 
States, where 250,000 miles of railroads built with private 
capital, have the lowest capitalization, have more miles 
electrified and more miles double-tracked, pay the biggest 
wages and the highest taxes, make the lowest freight 
rates, handle more freight per year, per train and per 
mile, of any in the world, and furnish vastly superior 
equipment in every essential to that in operation on the 
government owned, operated, and military-dominated rail- 
roads in Europe or elsewhere, and incidentally a progres- 
sive industry which produces the only commodity in the 
world to sell, the price of which, the purchaser has any- 
thing to say as to what it shall be sold at, and which is 
not affected by the law of supply and demand. 


1. Could not make one car fill an order for three. If 
so, how? 

2. Could not prevent the everlasting increase in wages 
and taxes. If so, how? 

3. Could not purchase fuel and supplies at less than 
ruling market prices. If so, how? 

4. Could not prevent the practically useless expense for 
physical valuation. If so, how? 

5. Could not hire ordinary laborers for $2.50 per day 
when munitions and other trades are offering $5 to $8 
per day. If so, how? 

6. Could not increase tonnage of trains, as, according 
to the noble brotherhoods, they are already overloaded. 
If so, how? 

7. Could not increase the efficiency of railroad union 
labor, when the mere mention of the word is like a red 


flag to a bull. If so, how? Gompers is on record as say- 
ing, “There are other things besides the operation of 
trains.’ 


8. Could not eliminate the day and night editions of 
reports and statistics required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state and public service commissions. If 
so, how? 

9. Could not prevent so much of the officials’ time, 
Which should be given to constructive work, in other di- 
rections, from being taken up with hearings before the 
commissions and hearing union labor delegations, and from 
digesting the avalanche of laws already passed, and pro- 
posed to be passed, affecting railroads, in order to keep 
out of the penitentiary. If so, how? 

10. Could not prevent the mercury from falling to forty 
degrees below zero and causing engines to steam less 
freely, while at the same time using more fuel, preventing 
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them from hauling their normal tonnage, and requiring 
three engines to perform the work of one. Even govern- 
ment ownership could not prevent this. If so, how? 

11. Could not prevent (neither could government own- 
ership) snow from falling and drifting on the tracks, caus- 
ing delays, congestions and blockades, and the expenditure 
of much money to get the roads cleared up and conditions 
back to normal, while in the meantime other industries 
continue to turn out their regular output and complain 
because shipments are not moved promptly. If so, how? 

12. Could not prevent Congress and the state legis- 
latures from vying with each other in an endeavor to see 
which can pass the largest amount of repressive and 
punitive legislation affecting railroads at behest of the 
noble brotherhoods and politicians supported by them, 
such as full crew laws, laws limiting length of freight 
trains, clearance laws, headlight laws, etc., and laws com- 
pelling railroads to carry free members of state and public 
service commissions when traveling on other than railroad 
matters. If so, how? 

13. Could not prevent expenses incurred in running 
passenger trains under orders of state commissions as 
matter of public convenience, when it is proven in advance 
that they lose money on every trip. If so, how? 

14. Could not secure more money for carrying the mails, 
including parcel post. If so, how? 

15. Could not prevent engine and train men from over- 
looking train orders, running by signals, and forgetting that 
trains cannot pass on single track, resulting in accidents 
costing anywhere from $5,000 to $500,000 each. If so, 
how? 

16. Could not prevent derailments caused by breakage 
of car axles or wheels, or derailments by causes unknown, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars monthly. Neither 
could government ownership. If so, how? 

17. Could not prevent losses caused by snowslides, 
landslides, floods, high water and forest fires. If so, how? 

18. Could not prevent the expense of per diem and 
extra switching on foreign cars held on account of em- 
bargoes placed by connecting lines. If so, how? Even 
government owned and operated railroads have embargoes. 
At this writing the Canadian government railways have 
embargoes at six or seven different junction points. 

19. Could not prevent loss of time of shopmen, while 
representative of the union goes through collecting dues 
during shop hours. If so, how? 


20. Could not, without delay, handle 5,000 cars through 
a terminal designed to handle 2,500 cars. If so, how? 


I assume that the efficiency expert, in running the rail- 
roads so as not to have to ask for higher rates, and neces- 
sitate calling out the National Guard in case an increase 
of one-tenth of one per cent was proposed, would not 
eliminate appropriations for the welfare of its employes 
made by some of our leading systems (which ought to 
tend toward increased loyalty and efficiency on the part of 
employes, if anything would) and which perhaps do not 
get as much free advertising as similar practices in other 
industries, such as: Funds appropriated to insure em- 
ployes absolutely free of charge; sums appropriated for 
a five per cent to ten per cent bonus to employes; pension 
funds set aside without deducting a cent from wages of 
employes; donations to the railroad Y. M. C. A. and other 
welfare organizations; sums appropriated for the furnish- 
ing at terminals of free reading rooms, and club houses 
with baths, etc. 

If American roads are managed so inefficiently, why is 
it that European and even Canadian railways send over 
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representatives to study our railroads, and why did one 
of the biggest British lines several years ago hire as gen- 
eral manager an American railroad official connected with 
the Long Island Railroad? 

In conclusion, just how could the much vaunted effi- 
ciency expert save millions in a business where the cap- 
ital is furnished by private individuals; where the tend- 
ency of the government is to fix the selling prices without 
financial responsibility on one hand, and take the liberty 
of forcing through legislation that will increase the ex- 
penses on the other; and where nearly 50 per cent of the 
gross income goes for wages and 30 per cent for material, 
taxes and supplies? What the railroad officials need is 
not rejuvenation, but co-operation and encouragement from 


the public. 
G. W. Miller, 


Chief Clerk ‘to Second Vice-President, Maine Central 


Railroad. 
Portland, Me., Feb. 20, 1917. 


In other words, the railroads are perfect and their methods 
could not be improved. There is too much of the above com- 
munication, and much of it is beside the mark, but, in the interest 
of absolute fairness, we print it in its entirety, omitting only Mr. 
Miller’s quotations from the Traffic World in regard to the 
Brandeis ‘“‘free service’ ideas. We omit them because we were 
not speaking of these ‘‘free service’ ideas in our editorial to 
which Mr. Miller refers when we suggested that Mr. Brandeis 
had stubbed his toe. We had reference only to his generaliza- 
tions to the effect that a million dollars a day might be saved 
in railroad operation. There is considerable in Mr. Miller’s 
communication to which we might reply, but we refrain at 
this time except to say that his glowing picture of passenger 
service de luxe seems to us an example of busines inefficiency 
rather than efficiency. We know of no other business in which 
the manager of a department would be allowed to throw away 
money in this fashion when he could not show a profit. The 
railroads, perhaps, ought to have higher passenger rates. Fail- 
ing that, they should keep their service as far as possible within 
reasonable bounds.—Editor The Traffic World. 


PROTEST EXPORT ADVANCES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Grain interests from nearly all parts of the country on 
February 26 protested against tariffs advancing export 
grain to the level of domestic rates. E. P. Smith of Omaha 
and A. E. Helm of the Kansas commission protested 
against advances on the ground that the railroads are now 
making too much money; J. S. Brown of Chicago on the 
ground that inasmuch as the difference between domestic 
and export rate from Chicago to New York is greater than 
.the difference between two kinds to gulf ports, the old 
relationship will be broken, even when all rates on export 
are brought to the level of domestic. Charles Rippin of St. 
Louis had no objection. W. P. Trickett and Guy Freer 
suggested that inasmuch as carriers can’t move grain now, 
this is no time to propose advances. Mr. Trickett also 
objected to advances so long as contracts and permits are 
outstanding as result of carriers’ inability to move grain 
within reasonable time. Mr. Hargis of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce objected to increases in spread be- 
tween grain and grain products. 

In the hearing before the Suspension Board, February 
26, on the proposal of the railroads to bring their export 
rates on grain up to the domestic level, appearances were 
entered by J. S. Brown, for the Chicago Board of Trade; 
E. P. Smith, for the Omaha grain interests; Guy M. Freer, 
for Cincinnati; Charles Rippin, for St. Louis; A. E. Helm, 
for the Kansas commission; R. R. Hargis, for Indianapolis; 
Eugene Morris, for the C. F. A. lines; H. C. Hamilton, for 
the Lehigh Valley; J. P. Johnston, for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; J. W. Clark, for the Big Four, and 
A. J. Anderson, for the Baltimore & Ohio. 
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Mr. Brown said he had no objection to the rate itself, 
but he objected to the break in the relationship betweey 
export rates through the Atlantic and through the Gulf— 
that is to say, he said that Chicago would be prejudiceg 
because the spread between the domestic and the export 
rates via the Gulf is not as great as the spread beiween 
the domestic and export rates to the Atlantic. 


Mr. Helm attacked the proposed advances on the ground 
that the revenues of the carriers are sufficient. The 
rates are too high now and always have been, he said. 
In behalf of the farmers in the interior of Kansas he pro. 
tested against the advances, claiming that they would 
have a greater burden to bear than the dealers at the 
primary market. He insisted that the farmer would haye 
the whole burden to bear. Thereupon one of the railroad 
men wanted to know why, since all others had been com. 
pelled to assume heavier burdens, the farmers should not 
stand their proportion of the hardship, especially as their 
income from grain and other food products had been more 
than doubled within the last year or two. The general 
tone of the defense made by all the railroads was that 
the farmer has been getting more than his full share 
by reason of the high prices for export stuff. It was 
pointed out that, inasmuch as only 20 per cent of the 
grain is exported and the export price fixes the price of 
domestic, the farmer on four-fifths of his crops gets the 
benefit of the high export price without bearing any of 
the burden. 

The inability of the carriers now to carry freight offered, 
Mr. Freer suggested, was one of several reasons why 
the carriers ought not to suggest advances at this time. 
His suggestion was that they should postpone increases 
until they are prepared to handle at least half the tonnage 
offered. 


In the view of Charles Rippin, no reason exists why 
export rates should be any different from rates on domes- 
tic commerce. In fact, he agreed with the railroad men in 
their general proposition that there should be no distinc. 
tion in rates between the two kinds of traffic. Mr. Hargis 
objected to the increase of the spread between grain and 
grain products. 

Mr. Trickett made general objection to the proposal to 
hoist export rates, especially in view of the fact that 
Minneapolis exporters have on hand between four and 
five million bushels of grain for export for which permits 
to ship have been issued, but for which the carriers have 
not yet furnished equipment. Contracts were made for 
the delivery of this grain, were made in good faith, he 
said, and the dealers have done everything within their 
power to discharge their obligations. The railroads, how- 
ever, he said, have failed in their duty and it seemed 
preposterous that they should now be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of their own faults to put more money in their 
treasuries. He also commented on the fact that the ex- 
lake grain rate from Buffalo is not to be brought up to 
the domestic level. The railroad men said that that rate 
was being held down by competition through their port 
and Cleveland. 

The justification of the railroads in a general way was 
the fact that the low export rates were made to stimulate 
export when the domestic business of the country was in 
a depressed state. It is not now in that state, wherefore, 
they can see no reason for a continuance of this favor 
to traffic bound beyond the borders of this country, espe 
cially in view of the fact that the American demand for 
grain would be sufficient to absorb all that is going out 
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through the ports to feed Europeans who have abandoned 
the plow and have taken up the sword. 


Export Grain Suspensions. 

The suspension by the Commission February 15, in I. 
and S. No. 1030, of Santa Fe, B. & O. S. W., Burlington, 
and Omaha road tariffs naming increases on export grain 
to Gulf ports from February 15 to June 15 is of no sig- 
nificance. The tariffs are a few the railroads overlooked 
when they withdrew tariffs making advances on export 
grain rates that would have the effect of bringing them 
up to the level of the domestic rates. They withdrew 
them because they desired to reap the benefit of the Com- 
mission’s decision in I. and S. No. 623, which allowed 
them to make an advance. They could not avail them- 
selves of that benefit because they had already filed the 
tariffs making the advances to the level of the domestic 
when the Commission made its decision in I. and S. No. 
623. They could not file tariffs taking advantage of that 
decision so long as they had the others on file. There- 
fore, being determined to take advantage of the Com- 
mission’s decision in I. and S. No. 623, they withdrew the 
tariffs, remnants of which were suspended February 15, 
so as to make way for those authorized by the decision 
in I. and S. No. 623. Tariffs bringing the export rates 
up to the domestic level have been prepared, effective 
March 12. 


LUMBER INCREASES SUSPENDED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, as expected, has suspended the in- 
creases on lumber from the southeast to Eastern Trunk 
Line and New England territories, against which the ship- 
pers made vigorous protests February 23. The carriers 
said they would put off the effective date for sixty days 
because of their inability to move the tonnage that had 
been offered to fill contracts. The carriers said the ad- 
vances were authorized in the Five Per Cent case, but 
they were so busy with the fourth section violations in 
the southeast that they did not get around to the revision 
of their tariffs to take advantage of the permission of the 
Commission until a few months ago. 

Challenging the proposed advance of one cent on lum- 
ber from southern territory to Eastern Trunk Line ter- 
ritory as being improper and resulting in unreasonable 
rates, forty or fifty lumbermen and their attorneys on 
February 23 asked the Suspension Board to recommend 
that a “wait-a-minute” order be placed on Washburn’s 
I. C. C. No. 209, in which the proposed advanced rates are 
carried. The attendance was so large that the hearing, 
or, as the members of the Suspension Board call it, “the 
informal conference,’ was held in the big hearing room 
of the Commission instead of in the customary place, 
Chairman Crosland’s office. 

Arthur B. Hayes, representing the Waters-Towne Lum- 
ber Company of Birmingham, Ala., and other lumber in- 
terests, appeared to get at the crux of the matter when 
he said that the law authorizes the Commission to sus- 
pend, not merely because it may have an idea that the 
proposed rates would be unreasonable, but because they 
would be improper. 

‘It has the power to determine the propriety of allow- 
ing these advances,” said Mr. Hayes; “other gentlemen 
have pointed out to you that practically speaking they 
have not been able to do any business at all since Sep- 
tember or October, either because the carriers could not 
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furnish equipment or, if they were able to provide cars, 
their embargoes on their own rails or on the rails of their 
connections made it impossible to forward the loaded 
cars. The damages caused by embargoes are not col- 
lectible, but it seems a positive wrong for these carriers 
to now suggest advances on commodities which they know 
they cannot carry until after the advances become effect- 
ive. If it were not for this shortage and the resulting 
embargo, these protestants would be able to fill the orders 
taken last summer and fall within thirty or sixty days. 

“The railroads know that under conditions as they are 
now these lumbermen cannot fill contracts they booked 
six or eight months ago until long after the effective date 
of this tariff. That is why we think the question of im- 
propriety is much more important at this time than the 
reasonableness of the proposed rate. 

“I apprehend that an investigation will show that funda- 
mentally this whole matter is a question of divisions for 
which the southern carriers are not responsible. In an- 
other case, which is to be tried on Monday, I found that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and other northern carriers 
are demanding a larger ton-mile earning as their divisions 
on this long-haul business than they receive on like traffic 
for short hauls on their own rails. They are demanding 
ton-mile divisions on this traffic from the South running 
from 12 to 18 mills, while on traffic originating on their 
own rails they seem to be satisfied with ton-mile earnings 
running from six to nine mills. We ask for a suspension 
on the grounds of impropriety and unreasonableness.” 

General discussion of the situation was heard from 
J. Van Dyke Norman, Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation; J. B. Montgomery, for Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; W. A. Phippen, National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. H. Townsend, for 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association; V. W. Krafft, 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America; C. B. Hewes, 
for the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; 
John R. Walker, Southern Pine Manufacturers’ Committee, 
the Florida Saw Mill Association and various individual 
companies. Mr. Walker had H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop 
Lumber Company, of Birmingham; E. J. Wilder, of the 
Finkbine Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss.; R. A. Pars- 
ley, of the Hilton Lumber Company, of Wilmington, N. C.; 
J. H. Mackelduff, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Company, 
Macon, Ga., and other lumbermen present tell the Sus- 
pension Board the facts respecting conditions at their 
mills. They said that when they could get cars, embargoes 
kept them from going forward after being loaded. When 
there were no embargoes they could get no cars, the 
general result being a paralysis the effect of which is 
shown by the fact that many lumber companies still have 
on their books orders taken last June. 

Mr. Parsley, speaking particularly as to conditions 
around Wilmington, said that it takes about a week for 
the carriers in his neighborhood to get official informa- 
tion that an embargo on a given railroad has been lifted. 
Until it receives official notice of such lifting it will not 
allow the loading of cars. Frequently notices of the lift- 
ing and reimposition of embargoes have come to hand at 
substantially the same time. Mr. Parsley said that in his 
opinion railroad rates are generally too low, but that, 
relatively speaking, rates on lumber are too high. This 
advance, he said, would result in imposing a burden of 
25 cents per thousand on lumber. 

“The publication of these rates at this time,” said Mr. 
Parsley, “it seems to me, constitutes the largest chunk 
of unmitigated gall ever shown anywhere. These rail- 
roads do not need additional revenue now, and I think this 
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Board should sit down on them hard, because lumbermen 
are in no condition now to stand any additional expense. 
If they had been able to do business during the last six 
or eight months they might be able to stand an advance, 
but even the railroads know that they have been doing 
nothing.” 

Mr. Norman asked each witness how long it would take 
to get rid of old orders if he could be assured of a normal 
supply of cars. The answer was, “From thirty to sixty 
days.” 

The railroads claimed the advance is necessary to give 
the northern carriers the benefit of the Commission’s de- 
cision in the Five Per Cent case. Messrs. Walker and 
Hayes jeered at that justification. The latter said that 
even if the point were well taken, the carriers should have 
undertaken to reap the benefit during the two years during 
which the orders of the Commission had legal effect. 


FOURTH SECTION CONVENTION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
All they could think of for continuing rates that violate 
that part of the fourth section forbidding through rates in 
excess of the aggregate of intermediates was placed be- 
fore Examiner Gaddess of the fourth section board on Feb- 
ruary 26 by representatives of all the railroads in the 
country. They pointed out the facts and conditions in 
each rate territory which make it desirable from their 
point of view that the permission to continue such rates 

shall be granted. 


Those who made formal statement as to conditions are 
William Simmons of the Southern Pacific for the steam- 
ship lines that have through rates higher than the sum of 
the locals; W. J. Sedgman for the gulf lines on westbound 
business; R. H. Countiss for the transcontinental situation; 
L. T. Wilcox for the Western Trunk Lines and the Union 
Pacific; Mr. Kentfield and S. S. Perry for the New Haven 
and other New England lines; F. W. Gomph for the lines 
in his territory and T. T. Webster for the Central Freight 
roads. D. P. Connell, as attorney for the first-mentioned 
line, told Mr. Gaddess that it would hardly be worth 
while for the C. F, A. lines to put into the record typical 
examples of the conditions because of the revision of the 
C. F. A. scale that is being made. He said that some time 
before the matter was finished he would have a conference 
with the eastern trunk lines to figure out typical cases for 
record purposes. 

The shippers’ side of the case was presented to Ex- 
aminer Gaddess in his hearing on fourth section applica- 
tions to continue rates in excess of the aggregate of the 
intermediates, on the afternoon of February 27, by Guy 
M. Freer of Cincinnati and Charles Rippin of St. Louis. 
They suggested that, inasmuch as the Commission, in 
June, 1911, had expressed the expectation that the rail- 
roads would soon bring their through rates into harmony 
with that part of the fourth section, it was time the 
carriers were giving shippers the benefit of that rule. 

They said they could not consent to the inclusion of 
a proposed rule in the tariffs similar to rule 77. The 
latter provides for the intermediate application of rates 
to and from stations not mentioned as points of origin 
or destination, not shown in the tariffs. They said that 
while that rule provides that carriers will establish such 
rates on one day’s notice, as a matter of fact, carriers 
have been known absolutely to refuse to make such ap- 
plication of rates until ordered by the Commission to do 
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so. In one instance, they said, even an order of the Com- 
mission was not sufficient to give the shipper the relief 
desired. To illustrate the point, they cited facts relating 
to rates on grain on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- 
ern which the Commission has permitted that carrier to 
cancel out rather than force it to obey rule 77. That 
carrier offered to carry grain from points in Indiana vig 
Cincinnati, O., to other points in Cincinnati for the same 
rates as were in effect via the direct lines of the Big 
Four. When application was made to publish the rate 
from an intermediate point, he said, the carrier refused 
to do it. The Commission issued an order requiring it 
to do so, but instead it published a tariff canceling the 
rates over the roundabout route. 

One of the railroad attorneys suggested that Mr. Freer 
was questioning the good faith of the carriers. Mr. Freer 
said he was not, but merely stating facts of record before 
the Commission. He said that if the carriers hoped to ob- 
tain relief from the aggregate of intermediates part of the 
fourth section by any such similar rule, he was there to 
give notice to Examiner Gaddess and through him to the 
Commission, that the publication of such a rule in this 
connection would be obnoxious to the shippers represented 
by him. They believe, he said, Congress intended to give 
them the benefit of any combination of interstate locals 
that might be made up and to forbid the publishing of 
through rates in excess of the sum of the locals. 

Mr. Rippin said that the effect of these through rates 
in excess of the combination of locals results in shutting 
St. Louis and other cities out of markets they are entitled 
to reach. He said that the combination should be published 
as to the through rates, even if, as suggested by one of 
the lawyers, their publication would result in the produc- 
tion of unwieldy tariffs. He said that the Illinois Central 
has eliminated violations of this part of the fourth section 
and he could see no reason why the L. & N. had not done 
so. He criticised the railroads in the Southeast for hav- 
ing devoted all their time to a consideration of violations 
of the law in short-haul part of the fourth section, in- 
timating that in his opinion other parts of that section 
are just as sacred as the long-and-short haul part of it. 
Going farther, he said that undoubtedly the long continu- 
ance of the violations he was considering had resulted in 
giving the railroads thousands of dollars to which neither 
Congress nor the Commission ever intended to having it 
said they were entitled to them. 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0. 

The second monthly report of revenues and expenses of 
telephone companies having revenue in excess of $250,000 
a year was made public by the Commission March 1. It 
pertains to November, 1916, in comparison with the corre 
sponding month of the preceding year. The number of 
stations increased from 6,524,529 in November, 1915, to 
7,137,887 in November, 1916. The operating revenue in- 
creased from $21,750,251 to $25,096,191, and the operating 
expenses from $14,282,396 to $16,433,953. The net revenue 
increased from $7,467,855 to $8,662,233, and the operating 
income from $6,131,613 to $7,021,745. 

For the eleven months ending with November the operat- 
ing revenue increased from $231,485,801 to $259,721,892; 
expenses from $152,563,452 to $170,822,910, and the net 
from $78,922,349 to $88,898,982, and the operating income 
from $64,532,486 to $72,907,222. 
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| Personal Notes 





H. M. Freer, recently elected chairman of the Traffic 
Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, entered 
railroad service in 1887 
and spent eight years in 
the general freight and 
passenger and account- 
ing departments of the 
B. & O. S. W. Railroad in 
Cincinnati and St. 
Louis; two years in the 
general freight depart- 
ment, Queen & Crescent, 
at Cincinnati; ten years 
in the freight traffic de- 
partment and as general 
agent, Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad in Colum- 
bus and Toledo, Ohio. 
He became traffic man- 
ager of the Fleischmann 
Company and general manager of the Fleischmann Trans- 
portation Company, in Cincinnati, in 1907, and still holds 
those positions. 








James B. Ford, Cincinnati, Ohio, general freight agent 
of the Southern Railway System, was born July 18, 1880, 
at Raleigh, N. C. He 
entered railroad service 
in November, 1898, with 
the Southern Railway. 
November, 1898, to April, 
1899, he was correspond- 
ence clerk in division 


freight office, Raleigh, 
N. C. April, 1899, to 
January, 1900, stenog- 


rapher, same office; Jan- 
uary, 1900, to January, 
1901, export clerk and 
secretary to division 
freight agent, same 
office; January, 1901, to 
March, 1902, chief clerk 
to commercial agent, 
Southern Railway, Savannah, Ga.; 





March, 
December, 1902, stenographer-clerk to assistant freight 
trafic manager, Southern Railway, Louisville, Ky.; De- 
cember, 1902, to January, 1905, rate clerk to assistant 


1902, to 


freight traffic manager, Southern Railway, Louisville;- 
January, 1905, to June, 1906, chief clerk to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Southern Railway, Louisville; June, 
1906, to April, 1910, chief clerk to assistant freight traffic 
Manager, Southern Railway, Louisville; April, 1910, to 
May, 1912, chief clerk to vice-president, Southern Railway 
and Queen & Crescent Route, Cincinnati; May, 1912, to 
Jan. 16, 1917, assistant general freight agent, Queen & 
Crescent Route, Cincinnati; Jan. 16, 1917, general freight 
agent, Southern Railway system, Cincinnati. 





C. F. Stith has been appointed soliciting agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with office at Mobile, 
Ala. E. H. Wigand, traveling freight agent, with office at 
Memphis, Tenn., is made traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., vice Mr. Stith, 
transferred. C. C. Culp, soliciting agent, with office at 
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Memphis, becomes traveling freight agent, with same 
headquarters. L. P. Kimbrough is made soliciting agent, 
with office at Memphis, succeeding Mr. Culp. 





J. E. Harris, who has been elected president of the 
Traffic Club of Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, 
was born in Columbus, 
Feb. 24, 1868. He en- 
tered the employ of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company June 24, 1886, 
and has been in continu- 
ous service ever since. 
He is thoroughly con- 
versant with all branches 
of this large business 
and has entire charge of 
all traffic matters. He 
has given much atten- 
tion to special classifica- 
tion matters and is 
,known to all the mem- 
bers of the three classi- 
fication committees. He 
has had a great deal of experience in the handling and 
supervision of export traffic for his company and is known 
among all railroad representatives in that territory. He 
is also a member of the National Industrial Traffic League. 








G. C. Devol, recently elected president of the Trans- 
portation Club of Louisville, has -put in his entire railroad 
service with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, having 
taken service with that company in the freight claim 
department offices, in Louisville, in October, 1898. He 
spent some three years there; then, until 1908, in the gen- 
eral freight office, in clerical positions; then, from 1908 to 
1912, as assistant chief clerk to the third vice-president 
and freight traffic manager. Since then he has been chief 
clerk to the general freight agent. 


Thomas C. Whitmarsh, newly elected president of the 
St. Louis Traffic Club, is general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Com: 
pany. He was born in 
Chicago, Ill., July 15, 
1870. At the age of six 
years he left there, mov- 
ing with his parents to 
Sherman, Tex. In 1877, 
he moved to Parsons, 
Kan. In 1888 he re. 
turned to Sherman and 
was in the employ of the 
lumber firm of O. T. 
Lyon & Sons. From 
there he went to Thorn- 
ton, Ark., and was con- 
nected with the sawmill 
of Robert Buchanan at 
that place. Later he 
went to Sulphur Station, Tex., and was with the Sulphur 
Lumber Company for some time. His real home during 
all this time, however, was Parsons, Kan. He later went 
to Wautauga, Tex., and was with the firm of Lyon & 
Britton, who were the contractors building the St. L. 
S. W. (Cotton Belt) Railway from Plano to Fort Worth. 
From this point he went back home to Parsons and took 
a position with the Pacific Express Company as cashier. 
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He was married in Parsons, July 15, 1891, the day he was 
twenty-one years of age, and the same year he removed 
to Texarkana, Tex., and entered the employ of William 
Buchanan, one of the partners of the firm he is now with. 
The present W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company was formed 
in 1893, at which time he was placed in charge, and he 
moved to St. Louis in February, 1899. He served in the 
Kansas and also the Texas National Guard. He was at 
one time chief counsel of the League of American Wheel- 
men for the state of Arkansas. 


Eugene B. Finegan was born at Iron Ridge, Wis., Nov. 
16, 1883. His first position was with the C., St. P. M. & 
O. Ry., at its car shops 
at Hudson, Wis., in the 
woodworking machine 
shop, and later in the 
office of the master car 
builder. Feb. 1, 1903, he 
resigned to accept a po- 
sition:as stenographer in 
the office of the general 
agent, Great Northern 
Raiiway, St. Paul, Minn. 
June 1, 1904, he resigned 
and entered the service 
of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, as ste- 
nographer in the com- 
mercial agent’s office, St. 
Paul, Minn. Nov. 15, 
1906, he was transferred 
to Chicago, to the posi- 
tion of chief clerk, as- 
sistant general freight 
agent, which position he occupied until June 1, 1910, 
when he became chief clerk, general freight agent, and 
later chief clerk for freight traffic manager. Aug. 1, 1914, 
he was made chief clerk in the office of E. S. Keeley, 
vice-president. April 1, 1916, he was appointed chief of 
tariff bureau. Feb. 1, 1917, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago. 








N. N. Campbell is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, with 
office at Atlanta, Ga., vice G. W. Bobo, resigned to engage 
in other business. P. E. Gross is appointed traveling 
freight agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga., vice C. B. Wil- 
lingham, transferred. 

Oscar L. Bunn has been appointed manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

J. L. Manion, traveling freight agent, at Memphis, of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, has been made traveling 
freight agent at Vicksburg, succeeding Mr. Quindley. 
Armour C. Bowen succeeds Mr. Manion as _ traveling 
freight agent at Memphis. 

F. S. Speelman, soliciting agent of the Missouri Pacific- 
Iron Mountain Railway, at Memphis, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Joplin, Mo., succeeding W. W. 
Trimble, recently appointed commercial agent at Texar- 
kana, Ark. 

J. B. Garvey has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Queen & Crescent Despatch, with office at New Or- 
leans, La. 

R. L. McKellar was born April 17, 1866, at Richmond, 
Ala. He entered railroad service Aug. 1, 1884, since 
which he has been consecutively: Aug. 1, 1884, to May 
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15, 1885, clerk in local freight office, Memphis & Charles. 
ton Railway and East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Railway, at Chattanooga, Tenn.; May 15, 1885, to Oct. 
1, 1890, successively clerk, freight accountant and genera] 
bookkeeper, in auditor’s office, Memphis & Charleston 
Railway, at Memphis, Tenn.; Oct. 1, 1890, to Nov. 1, 1893, 
soliciting agent, same road, at Memphis, Tenn.; Noy. 1, 
1893, to May 1, 1895, general western agent, same road 
and East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; May 1, 1895, to March 1, 1898, assistant 
general freight agent, Memphis & Charleston Railway, at 
Memphis, Tenn.; March 1, 1898, to Dec. 15, 1904, assistant 
general freight agent, Southern Railway, at Memphis, 
Tenn.; Dec. 15, 1904, to Jan. 18, 1917, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Southern Railway, Louisville, Ky.; Jan. 
18, 1917, promoted to foreign freight traffic manager, 
Southern Railway System, Louisville, Ky. 

Howard E. Day has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
succeeding R. S. Busby, promoted. 

The railroad experience of J. N. Steadwell consists of 
four years with the Baltimore & Ohio under Frank Har. 
riot’s regime as stenographer and general job man; then, 
a few weeks with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway; afterward a year with the hardware firm of 
Buford Brothers & Justi, of Nashville, now Buford 
Brothers; then two years with the old Richmond & Alle- 
gheny Railroad, now the James River division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; then, after Jan. 28, 1890, with the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, as _ stenog- 
rapher, general clerk, executive clerk of the rate depart- 
ment, chief clerk of the traffic department, and assistant 
general freight agent, April 16, 1917. He has recently 
been made general freight agent in charge of the rate and 
tariff division. . 

J. E. Fitzwilson entered railroad service in 1889 as 
clerk in the general freight office of the Richmond & Dan.- 
ville (now Southern Railway) at Richmond; promoted to 
chief clerk to division freight agent, Raleigh, 1896; to 
traveling freight agent, Raleigh, 1897; to chief clerk to gen- 
eral agent, Norfolk, 1898; to chief clerk to general agent, 
New York, 1899; to soliciting agent, Asheville Line, New 
York, 1900; left the service February 1, 1902, to become 
commercial agent for the Norfolk & Western at Columbia; 
April 1, 1904, re-entered the service of the Southern Rail- 
way as chief clerk to general agent at New York; promoted 
to New England agent, Eastern & Southern Despatch, Bos- 
ton, Mass., January 15, 1905; to general agent, Southern 
Railway and Piedmont Air Line, New York, April 1, 1914; 
and to general freight agent, Southern Railway System, 
January 18, 1917. 

L. H. Elrod has resigned as division freight agent of 
the Big Four at Little Rock, Ark., to become traffic mal- 
ager of the Maxwell Motor Company, St. Louis assembling 
plant. 

John L. Thatcher is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Texas & Pacific Railway, headquarters Shreveport, La. 

Albert Gordon is now traffic manager for the L. Sonne 
born Sons, Inc., New York, succeeding N. D. Hecht. 

Golder Shumate is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, and, with the exception of the 
Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Wheeling and Ohio River divi 
sions (between Moundsville and Wheeling), will have 
jurisdiction over the territory east of the Ohio River, to 
and including Philadelphia, Pa.; also New England tel: 
ritory. All representatives heretofore reporting to the 
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general freight agent, Baltimore, will hereafter report to 
assistant general freight agent, Baltimore. 

E. C. Kitching is appointed division freight agent of the 
Atchison, Tepeka & Santa Fe Railway at Joplin, Mo., 
vice W. T. Treleaven, promoted. J. T. Perry is appointed 
traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Louisville, 
vice W. G. Yager, resigned. G. R. Piper is appointed gen- 
eral agent, Atchison, Kan., vice E. C. Kitching, promoted. 

B. G. Brown, recently appointed general freight agent 
of the Southern Railway at Washington, D. C., was born 
at Decatur, Ga., Dec. 2, 1880. After finishing school he 
was employed for about two years by the Southern Ex- 
press Company. Prior to Dec. 1, 1899, he was for about 
two months employed, as stenographer, by the Southeast- 
ern Freight Association at Atlanta, Ga. His subsequent 
career has been as follows: Dec. 1, 1899, stenographer 
to division freight agent, Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; 
July 1, 1902, stenographer, general freight office, Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C.; April 1, 1903, secretary to 
assistant general freight agent, Southern Railway, At- 
lanta, Ga.; March 1, 1904, rate clerk, general freight office, 
Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; Nov. 1, 1905, traveling 
freight agent, Southern Railway, Spartanburg, S. C.; Jan. 
1, 1907, executive clerk, general freight office, Southern 
Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; June 1, 1909, assistant chief clerk, 
general freight office, Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Aug. 18, 1909, chief rate clerk, general freight office, South- 
ern Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; June 1, 1911, chief clerk, gen- 
eral freight office, Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; Sept. 
1, 1918, assistant general freight agent, Southern Railway, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Jan. 18, 1917, general freight agent, South- 
ern Railway, Washington, D. C. 

J. H. Burtner, division freight and passenger agent of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, with office at 
Riverside, Cal., has been appointed general agent, with 
same headquarters; Russell Ball, commercial agent, at 
Pasadena, Cal., becomes general agent, with same head- 
quarters; C. C. Jewett, commercial agent, at San Diego, 
Cal, is made general agent, with same headquarters; 
B. M. Jones, traveling freight agent, Los Angeles, Cal., 
becomes district freight agent, same headquarters. 

W. L. Turner has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Western Pacific Railroad and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, with office at Cedarville, 
Cal. 


R. D. Jennings, traveling freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed general agent, with office at Spokane, Wash. 


Brent Arnold, Jr., general agent, freight department, of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with office 
at Cincinnati, O., has been appointed division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., succeeding E. L. 
Roederer, transferred to Cleveland, O., as division freight 
agent, to sueceed J. M. Breen, resigned to enter other 
business. J. E. Anderson, commercial agent at Detroit, 
Mich, has been appointed general agent in the freight 
department at Cincinnati, O., succeding Brent Arnold, 
Promoted. E. M. Snell succeeds J. E. Anderson as com- 
mercial agent at Detroit. 


The following appointments have been announced by 
the Southern Railway: G. H. Kerr, commercial agent at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with same headquarters; W. Humphreys, com- 
mercial agent, office also at Atlanta; H. F. Garrett, trav- 
‘ling freight agent, at Tampa, Fla.; J. P. O’Gallagher, 
‘aveling freight agent, Macon, Ga.; J. N. Templeton, 
livision freight agent, Selma, Ala.; Paul A. Wright, com- 
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cials from all parts of the United States. 
was first addressed by M. F. Doyle, president of the club, 
who, after welcoming the guests and speaking briefly of the 
aims of the organization, introduced Blewett Lee, general 
solicitor of the Illinois Central Railroad, whose subject 
was, “Remedy for a National Railway Strike.” 
reviewed the public utilities employment situation of other 
nations and said the United States was the only prominent 
nation in the world that had no adequate protection against 
such a catastrophe as a national strike of railway em- 
ployes. 
legislation which, up to the present time, the President has 
failed to institute. 
formerly a Cleveland newspaper man, related a number of 
humorous stories about traffic with which he had “trifled.” 
The next speaker was the Very Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott 
of Trinity Cathedral here, who made a stirring address on 
“Patriotism.” 
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mercial agent, Birmingham, Ala.; H. D. Luckett, division 
freight agent, Columbia, S. C.; E. M. Ramsey, commercial 
agent, Charleston, S. C.; H. E. Larson, freight soliciting 
agent, Charleston; C. C. Elder, commercial agent, Char- 
lotte; A. B. Hammond, Jr., traveling freight agent, Char- 
lotte. J. P. Tocher, general agent of the Queen & Cres- 
cent Route, at Lexington, Ky., has been appointed district 
freight agent of the Southern Railway System, with head- 
quarters at Lexington, and the following have been ap- 
pointed commercial agents of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem: A. H. Fulkerson, at Columbus, O.; C. S. Powers, at 
Seattle, Wash.; E. W. Mihm, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. E. 
Freund, at West Detroit, Mich.; F. W. Fairbairn, at 
Cleveland, O.; W. H. Timberlake, at Birmingham, Ala., 
vice A. B. Collins, promoted; J. W. Piatt, at Meridian, 
Miss.; J. S. Brittain has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Southern Railway System; also of the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The St. Joseph Railroad Club held its monthly meeting 
February 19 at the Hotel Robidoux. The guest of honor 
and speaker was T. W. Morgan, warden of the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, Leavenworth, Kan. Several visiting railroad 
officials from nearby territory were also guests. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New York 
was held February 21 at the Hotel Waldorf. The speak- 
ers were Burnett M. Chipperfield, member of Congress 
from Illinois, and Frank Trumbull, chairman railway ex- 
ecutives’ advisory committee. There were in the neigh- 
borhood of one thousand members and guests at the din- 
ner. 





The third annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Cleveland 
was held Wednesday evening, February 14, in the ballroom 
of the Hollenden Hotel. The dinner was attended by a 
large proportion of the club members and as their guests 
a number of prominent railroad and industrial traffic offi- 
The gathering 


Mr. Lee 


He said the remedy for such a situation lay in 


Samuel Ellsworth Kiser of Chicago, 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 
The Commission has granted request of Samuel Fox 
Co. to amend its complaint filed under docket 9356, vs. 
the B. & A. et al. 
The Board of Trade of Chicago has been allowed to 
intervent in Case 9365, Cairo Board of Trade vs. 
Four et al. 


Big 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

. * 
Measure of Damages in Shipments for Future Delivery. 

Florida.—Question: I have noted your answer to “Mary- 
land” on page 158 of The Traffic World, January 20, in 
regard to measure of damages on goods bought on contract 
for future delivery, when such goods are lost or damaged 
in transit. My company has quite a number of loss and 
damage claims which should come under the above, but 
we have never filed claims except for invoice value, the 
local freight agents stating that they would not entertain 
a claim for more than the invoice value. They claim that 
the I. C. C. has ruled that a carrier is not responsible for 
market changes, and that they (the carrier) have declined 
numerous claims of this kind. 

Will you kindly advise in your columns if the Con- 
ference Ruling to which you refer is a recent one, or if 
you can cite any cases which have been decided covering 
this point? 

Answer: The rule in question was adopted at a time 
when the uniform bill of lading contained the clause mak: 
ing the bona fide invoice price the basis of the value of 
the property and the amount of the loss or damage for 
which the carrier should be liable. In a construction of 
this clause applying to a shipment lost in transit, and 
made at a time when the market price of the commodity 
had advanced beyond the price fixed in a contract pre- 
viously entered into, under which a large quantity had 
been purchased for future delivery, the Commission held 
that the “bona fide invoice price” did not apply to a ship- 
ment made several weeks later than the contract of sale, 
thus holding inferentially that the actual market value 
of the shipment at the place and time of shipment was 
the true method for computing the amount of the carrier’s 
liability. 

Since that rule was adopted the Cummins amendment 
has been enacted, and under this amendment the uni: 
form bill of lading now in effect has eliminated from said 
clause the qualifying words “being the invoice price, if 
any, to the consignee,” since such a clause would be, under 
the Cummins amendment, a limitation of the carrier’s 
liability and illegal. In the case of In re the Cummins 
Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 693 (see Traffic World, May 22, 
1915, page 1118), the Commission in construing this amend- 
ment. sail, “it is therefore believed that the liability of 
the carrier may be limited to the full value of the prop- 
erty as of the time and place of the shipment.” Thus, by 
the Cummins amendment, on all shipments subsequent to 
its enactment, and by rule 387, Conference Ruling Bulletin 
6, on all shipments for future delivery prior to the Cum- 
mins amendment, the actual market value of the ship- 
ment at the place and time of shipment is the proper 
method for computing a carrier’s liability in loss and 
damage claims. See our answer to “Massachusetts,” pub- 
lished on page 1145 of the Dec. 2, 1916, issue of The 
Traffic World, under the caption of “Computing Damages 
at Value at Place and Time of Shipment.” 
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Damages in Delayed Shipments by Express. 

Ohio.—Question: We had a shipment of two elbows 
shipped from Springfield, Ill., to Aurora Station, Ohio, via 
the Express Company, on which we paid express charges 
to the amount of $85. This shipment was routed via ex- 
press in order to make express time; shipment made 
November 14 and received at Aurora November 23. Had 
this shipment moved local freight, no doubt same would 
have arrived within the same time, on which we would 
have only been compelled to pay $12.35, via transportation 
company. This delay caused us considerable expense at 
destination and we filed claim against express company 
for $72.65, making deduction of $12.35. Kindly advise if, 
under the circumstances, we have a just claim against 
the express company. 

Answer: A stipulation in the uniform express receipt 
provides that the company’s charge is based upon the 
character of the property, of which its value is an ele 
ment, and its value must be declared in writing by the 
shipper unless its character is otherwise disclosed, and 
that when the company is not notified of the character 
of the property, and has no knowledge thereof, that the 
declaration might be made by a notation “not exceeding 
$50,” or “not exceeding $50 or 50 cents per pound, actual 
weight.” This stipulation is in compliance with the Cum- 
mins amendment, and in such cases the declared or agreed 
value shall be the limit of the carrier’s liability. 

In the shipment in question, assuming that the carrier 
did not forward the same promptly and deliver the goods 
at their destination within a reasonable time, the measure 
of damages cannot be in excess of the amount declared 
or agreed in the contract of carriage. In other words, 
the contract of carriage having fixed the value of the 
shipment in case of total loss or injury, in a case of mere 
delay in delivery, the owner could recover as damages 
only the difference between the market value of the goods 
at the time of delivery and their value at the time when 
by reasonable diligence they should have been delivered, 
but in no event to exceed the declared or agreed value 
stipulated in the express receipt. You will see, therefore, 
that you have no valid claim against the express com- 
pany on the basis proposed by you. Such damages would 
be remote and speculative and in conflict with your con- 
tract with the express company. 

* & 1‘ 


Values Declared Under the Cummins Amendment. 


New York.—Question: Referring to your answer in The 
Traffic World of September 2, page 547, to “Pennsyl- 
vania,” concerning the limitation of liability on the part 
of the express companies, I shall appreciate it very much 
if you will enlighten me on the following points in con 
nection with this question: 


1. If a shipment, the actual value of which is $75, is 
declared by the shipper as being valued at not in excess 
of $50, and the actual value becomes known to the express 
company after delivery has been made to the consignee, 
can the express company legally compel the shipper 9 
the consignee to pay charges based on the rate lawfully 
applicable for the actual value, and at the same time have 
the shipper prosecuted for having violated section 10 of 
the Act to regulate commerce in that he misstated the 
value of the shipment, thereby deriving the benefit of 4 
lower rate? 

2. If the character of a shipment is fully disclosed (i2 
which event I understand a shipper is not obliged to make 
declaration of value) and the express company assesses 
the value at not in excess of $50 and rates the shipment 
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at that valuation, can the shipper, in the event of the 
shipment being lost, recover the actual value if in excess 
of $50, or is he bound to accept the valuation placed by 
the express company? 

Answer: The second Cummins amendment, effective 
Aug. 9, 1916, has changed that provision of the first Cum- 
mins amendment which provided that if the carrier had 
no knowledge of the character of the goods, it may re- 

quire the shipper to state in writing the value of the 
goods, and the carrier shall not be liable beyond the 
amount so stated. The second Cummins amendment pro- 
vides in lieu thereof that whenever the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall require the carrier to maintain 
rates dependent upon the:value declared in writing by 
the shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released 
value of the property, such declaration or agreement shall 
be the limit of liability ‘and recovery of amount, and shall 
not be held as a violation of section 10 of the act. The 
purpose of it was to relieve the carrier of the duty of 
requiring declarations of actual value. 

The express companies have petitioned the Commission 
for an order authorizing the maintenance of express rates 
dependent upon the value declared or agreed upon as the 
released value of the property, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the second Cummins amendment, and the Com- 
mission has reopened the old express rate case, Docket 
No. 4198, so as to hold hearings on this subject, but has 
not yet made a ruling therein. Consequently the require- 
ments of the first Cummins amendment, rather than those 
of the second Cummins amendment, are still in effect and 
are being enforced in the uniform express receipts of the 
carriers. 

1. Therefore, answering your first question, it is our 
opinion that under the terms of the first Cummins amend- 
ment the shipper must, when the goods are hidden from 
view and their character not known to the carrier at the 
time of accepting them for transportation, declare their 
actual value, and if, in any instance, the shipper declares 
the value to be less than the true value in order to get 
a lower rate than that to which he would otherwise be 
entitled, he violates, and is subject to the penalty pre- 
scribed in section 10 of the act, and the carrier on learn- 
ing of the true value of the shipment may institute an 
action against the shipper based on the lawful rate ap- 
plicable to the true value of the shipment. See the Cum- 
mins Amendment, 33 I. C. C., 696 (see Traffic World, May 
22, 1915, page 1118). 

2, When the goods are not hidden from view, and the 
carrier is advised as to their character, all contracts or 
agreements purporting to limit the liability of a carrier 
for loss or damage caused by it, are made void. A carrier, 
after the first Cummins amendment went into effect, may 
hot contract to limit its liability for loss or damage caused 
by it or a succeeding carrier to which the property has 
been delivered. The Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C., 695 
(see Traffic World, May 22, 1915, page 1118). See also 
the stipulation in the uniform express receipt marked 
“note.” 

For our further views on the subject of the changes 
made in the law by the Cummins amendment kindly refer 
to our answers to “Massachusetts,” published on page 1145 
of the Dec. 2, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, and our 
answer to “Massachusetts,” published on page 1273 of the 
Dec. 16, 1916, issue of that paper. 

* * * 
Measure of Damages in Delayed Shipments. 

New Jersey.—Question: Several cars of material were 
Shipped to a consignee in the very late fall—had cars 
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reached consignee in due time he would have been able 
to use them, but the railroads delayed the cars—took 
about twice as long, if not more, to transfer them from 
point of origin to destination. We kept after railroad by 
wire, phone and by representatives to prove to them the 
urgency of getting goods to destination. However, rail- 
roads claimed “no record” or that they could not locate. 
Finally goods reached destination, but account of lateness 
of season the goods could not be used, so same were re- 
turned to our yard. Had goods been carried in usual time 
they could have been used. Do you think that we can 
recover from the railroad for the loss incurred in this 
transaction? We naturally lost the sale of the goods, 
also incurred nearly one hundred dollars on telegrams, 
phone calls, sending representative, etc. An answer 
through your query column will be appreciated. 


Answer: In an action against the carrier for delay in 
the delivery of goods, where the goods are not intended 
for sale in the market to destination, but are intended for 
some use by the owner, the carrier is liable only for that 
inconvenience to which the owner has been put by the 
deprivation of the value pending the delay, in the absence 
of. special circumstances such as would make the carrier 
liable for special loss. But where goods are shipped for 
a special purpose or for present use in a given way, and 
these facts are known to the carrier at the time of accept- 
ing the shipment for transportation, the carrier is respon- 
sible for the damages fairly attributable to the delay and 
reference to the purpose or the use intended. Unless 
the carrier had knowledge of such special circumstances 
at the time of accepting the shipment for transportation 
(not after the shipment moved or became delayed in 
transit), it would not be responsible for such damages as 
loss of profits or expenses incurred in making trips to 
locate the shipment, since such damages are not certain 
and were not in the contemplation of the parties at the 
time of making the contract of carriage, but might be 
liable for reasonable telephone and telegraph expenses 
incurred in trying to locate the same. 





LAKE CARGO COAL CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A formal motion to strike from the record all the testi- 
mony gathered by the Commission in the lake cargo coal 
case was submitted to Attorney-Examiner Marshall on 
February 26 by E. J. McVann. Mr. Marshall suggested 
that if Mr. McVann desired to have the Commission con- 
sider the point he would overrule the motion. Z. T. 
Vinson, representing West Virginia operators who are 
not clients of Mr. McVann, and the state of West Vir- 
ginia, said he might desire to concur in that motion. 


“Then I will make the same ruling as I have indicated 
to Mr. McVann,” said Mr. Marshall, thereby provoking 
laughter among the attorneys and witnesses. Later it 
was suggested that Messrs. McVann and Vinson consult 
and frame their move into such form that an overruling 
by the examiner will place the subject before the Com- 
mission in form to be acted upon. 


The facts gathered by representatives of the Commis- 
sion have heen embodied in exhibits placed in the record 
by Examiner King. Striking out that testimony, in the 
last analysis, it was taken by those in attendance upon 
the hearing, would be equivalent to having the Commis- 
sion discontinue its own investigation of the subject. 
The McVann point is that the facts showing conditions 
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are not pertinent to the situation to-day. His motion was 
to strike from the record all the testimony except that 
put in by Frank Lyon in support of the formal complaint 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company that existing rates are 
too high and that necessarily proposed advances would 
make them still more unreasonable. 

Mr. McVann has contended for a long time that the 
continuance of the proceedings under present conditions 
in effect is a waste of time, because prices for every- 
thing have risen so much that when the Commission 
came to a consideration of the record it would not be 
able to apply any set of facts without being conscious 
of the fact that what it was applying was history having 
no relation to the present time. 

According to Edward A. Foos, fuel agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, that carrier has been compelled to pay as 
high as $7 a ton for confiscated coal used on its Pitts- 
burgh and New Castle divisions. It seized that coal from 
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between six and seven thousand tons so as to enable it 
to keep its engines going. 

The witness testified that No. 8 Vein operators in Ohio 
had offered contracts to the railroad company, to be 
executed in April, at $2 per ton. At first they asked $3, 
The carrier declined to make contracts. 

This testimony was put in to show the increased cost 
of living which the railroad company has to stand. It 
was offered in justification for the proposed advance in 
rates on cargo coal. The point made was so interesting, 
although the testimony as to the cost of confiscated coal 
was not complete, that Mr. Marshall suggested that the 
real way to prove the increased cost of living would be 
for the railroad companies to send over their purchasing 
agents prepared to tell how much more they kave had to 
pay for supplies actually consumed and what prices they 
had been asked to pay on supplies to be furnished in the 
near future. 






Mr. Foos testified that in 1912 the average fuel cost 
to the railroad was 96.2 cents per net ton. It paid 959 
for coke. In 1915 the average cost of coal was 99.5 and 
coke 98.9. In 1916 the average cost of coal and coke was 
$1.005, that of soft coal being 99.8. In July, 1916, the 
coal cost was $1.09; August, $1.10; September, $1.095; 
October, $1.124; November, $1.164, and December, $1.392. 


the Pittsburgh Coal Company. He so testified at the 
eighth session in the lake cargo coal case before Attorney- 
Examiner Marshall. He added that the coal company had 
notified the carrier that that is what it would cost if the 
railroad company dared lay its hands on the commercial 
supply the coal company was sending out from mines in 
the Pittsburgh district. The railroad company seized 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 




































Pub. Utilities Act Cal. (St. 1911 (Ex. Sess.), p. 18) 
71, which provides that when complaint is made of any 
rate or charge, and the Commission has found after in- 
vestigation that the rate or charge was excessive, it may 
order reparation, does not apply to a rate charged by a 
carrier in violation of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the state constitution, which presents no question for 
determination by the Commission, but such case is gov- 
erned by section 73 (a) of the act, which gives a right 
of action for damages or injury resulting from the viola- 
tion by any public utility of any provision of the consti- 
tution or statutes of the state.—Id. 

Fourth Section: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Ninth Cir.) A provision of a state 
constitution prohibiting common carriers from charging 
more for a short than for a long haul does not force 
the adoption by a carrier of unreasonably low rates t0 
competitive points, and is not in violation of the federal 
constitution, as depriving it of its property without due 
process of law, because, if the carrier voluntarily adopts 
such rates, it is compelled to make corresponding rates 
to intermediate points——Southern Pac. Co. vs. California 
Adjustment Co., 237 Fed. Rep. 954. 

Interstate Commerce: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The state court is controlled by the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court in regard 
to interstate commerce bills of lading.—Prescott & N. W. 
R. Co. vs. Davis, 191 S. W. Rep. 211. 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) In case of an interstate shipment 
of cattle, the construction of the bill of lading, being 
the contract between the parties, is a federal question, and 
the construction placed thereupon by the federal courts 
is controlling—Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. vs. Leach, 19 
W. Rep. 310. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Discrimination: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Ninth Cir.) Const. Cal., art. 12, 21, 
prior to its amendment in 1911, provided: “No discrimi- 
nation in charges or facilities for transportation shall be 
made by any railroad company between places or 
persons, or in the facilities for the transportation of the 
same class of freight or passengers within this state, or 
coming from or going to any other state. Persons and 
property transported over any railroad shall be 
delivered at any station at charges not exceeding 
the charges for the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty of the same class, in the same direction, to any 
more distant station. .’ Held, that, conceding that 
the first clause might be held invalid as applying to in- 
terstate commerce, its invalidity could not be imputed 
to the second clause, which contained no reference to 
the other, or to interstate commerce, and must be con- 
strued to apply only to intrastate commerce.—Southern 
Pac. Co. vs. California Adjustment Co., 237 Fed. Rep. 954. 

Where a state constitution or statute prohibits carriers 
from discriminating in rates by charging a higher rate 
for a short than for a long haul, a shipper, who has been 
discriminated against in violation of such provision, has 
a right of action to recover the excess paid by him over 
the long haul rate.—Id. 


































Excessive Charges: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Ninth Cir.) Payments made to a 
railroad company for freight charges are payments under 
compulsion, and, if in excess of lawful rates, the excess 
may be recovered, although no protest was made at the 
time of payment.—Southern Pac. Co. vs. California <Ad- 
justment Co., 237 Fed. Rep. 954. S. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 










(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The transferee of negotiable bills 
of lading for value becomes the owner of the shipment.— 
Prescott & N. W. R. Co. vs. Davis, 191 S. W: Rep. 210. 

Where negotiable bills of lading contained nothing that 
would put the transferee on notice that the shipments 
would not take the usual route as designated therein, and 
where the notation by the carrier’s agent indicated that, 
notwithstanding the shipment had been originally billed 
to a*certain point, it had been diverted therefrom, the 
transferee had the right to rely upon the bills of lading 
in making his purchase.—Id. 

It will be presumed that any oral negotiations respect- 
ing the terms or conditions upon which goods are received, 
the route and the rate, are merged in the bill of lading. 
—Id. 

Where a carrier shows that merchandise was not actu- 
ally received by it and that a bill of lading issued by 
its agent either through fraud or mistake is the founda- 
tion of a contract to carry and deliver, there can have 
been no contract of shipment, as such agent has no au- 
thority to issue a bill of lading without receipt of the 
goods and cannot bind the carrier, even as to an innocent 
holder of the bill of lading.—Id. 

Carrier receiving carloads of strawberries from a ship- 
per in good condition, whose agent was authorized to issue 
a bill of lading changing the destination of the shipment, 
was bound by the terms of such bill of lading.—Id. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga., Div. No. 2.) A common law action 
against a connecting carrier for loss or damage to freight, 
where it is expressly alleged that the injury or damage 
complained of was caused by the negligence of the de- 
fendant carrier, is not prohibited by the terms of the act 
of Congress of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 595, c. 3591, 7, pars. 
ll, 12), known as the Carmack amendment to the Hep- 
burn act, and act Feb. 4, 1887, 24 Stat. 386, c. 104, 20 
(U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592).—Cincinnati, H. & D. Ry. Co. 
vs. Quincy & Rogers, 91 S. E. Rep. 220. 

Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Where the evidence was undisputed 
as to damages to strawberries from delay, etc., and nothing 
in the bill of lading providing for a different rule of dam- 
ages was set up at the trial or urged as an objection to 
the measure of damages as assessed, and there was no 
testimony that the shipper had any other option than 
to ship under the contract made, no question could be 
Made that the damages were erroneously assessed upon 
a different basis than provided in the contract of carriage 
of an interstate shipment.—Prescott & N. W. R. Co. vs. 
Davis, 191 S. W. Rep. 211. 

Limited Liability: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) “As to interstate shipments, the 


Common law liability of the carrier for the safe carriage 
of property may be limited by a special contract with 
the shipper, where such contract, being supported by a 
Consideration, is reasonable and fairly entered into by the 
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shipper, and does attempt to cover losses caused by the 
negligence or misconduct of the carrier.”—St. Louis & 
S. F. R. Co. vs. Zickafoose, 39 Okla. 302, 135 Pac. 406a; 
Haskell vs. St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. et al., 162 Pac. 459. 

When the question of whether or not a contract limit- 
ing the liability of the common carrier in case of loss or 
damage was fairly entered into, is supported by a con- 
sideration, and is reasonable is submitted to the trial court 
by agreement, a jury being waived, the judgment of the 
trial court will not be disturbed if the evidence and law 
support the judgment.—lId. 

Released Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) “A special contract executed #e- 
tween a common carrier and a shipper, in consideration 
of a lower freight rate, providing that in case of loss 
or damage to the property the liability of the carrier 
shall not exceed a maximum valuation per 100 pounds, is 
not a contract attempting to exempt the carrier from 
liability on account of its own negligence; and if the 
contract is reasonable and just, and has been fairly 
entered into by the shipper, the same will be upheld as 
a proper and lawful means of determining the amount of 
the carrier’s liability in case of loss.”—Missouri, O. & 
G. R. Co. vs. Porter, 41 Okla. 702, 1389 Pac. 954; Haskell 
vs. St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. et al., 162 Pac. Rep 459. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Compliance with the provisions of 
a contract for the carriage of live stock by a common 
carrier, requiring that notice of any claim for damages 
for loss or injury to or detention of said live stock, or 
delay in transportation thereof, shall be given to the 
carrier within one day after delivery of said live stock 
at its destination, and before such stock is removed from 
the place of destination and mingled with other stock, is 
a condition precedent to an action for the recovery of 
such damages.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Bright- 
well, 162 Pac. Rep. 484. 

An instruction, directing the jury, “If you find by a 
fair preponderance of evidence that the defendant railway 
company had waived its right to be notified before such 
stock was removed or mingled with other stock by reason 
of their failure, after such notice, if given within one 
day, to offer to, or attempt to, examine said live stock, 
then in that event the plaintiff would be entitled to re- 
cover damages in any sum proven as hereinafter charged,” 
held to be reversible error.—lId. 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) The agent of a delivering carrier 
in an interstate shipment of cattle was the agent of the 
initial carrier for purposes of delivery, and had authority 
to waive notice of injury required by bill of lading issued 
by initial carrier, and such waver would excuse failure 
to give notice.—Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. vs. Leach, 191 
S. W. Rep. 310. 

Filing Claims: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. B.) Where the owner of live 
stock shipped them under a bill of lading, providing that, 
as a condition precedent to recovery for injuries to the 
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stock, the shipper should give notice in writing of the 
claim to a general officer, or the nearest station agent, 
before removing the stock from the cars, or from the 
place where it was unloaded within 24 hours after the 
stock reached the place of destination, a substantial, and 
not literal, compliance with the terms of the contract is 
all that would be required, and the benefit of the pro- 
vision could therefore be waived by the station agent of 
the carrier.——New Orleans & N. E. R. Co. vs. Wood, 73 
Sou. 615. 

Under such bill of lading, where the shipper, imme- 
diately on arrival of the stock, observed injury, called the 
station agent, who, on the expense bill, noted that some 
of the stock was dead, some in bad condition, the balance 
bruised and in bad shape, the requirement of written 
notice of claim for injuries was waived, and the shipper 
could recover.—Id. 


(Sup. Ct. of Utah.) A written claim for damages to 
a shipment of live stock under a contract requiring such 
claim to be filed within thirty days after their arrival at 
destination, which sufficiently identified the shipment, was 
not invalid because “1907” instead of “1913” was written 
therein as the date of the shipment.—Baird vs. Denver 
& R. G. R. Co., 162 Pac. Rep. 79. 

In a shipper’s action for damages to a shipment of live 
stock, carrier’s claim agent, who received the claim and 
considered it on its merits, did not waive the presentation 
of a valid claim.—Id. 

Liability: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) A carrier must use ordinary 
care to prevent injury to cattle while in the pens await- 
ing shipment, after acceptance for transportation, if such 
care, feeding, etc., becomes necessary on account of a 
delay, notwithstanding the contract of shipment required 
the shipper to care for the cattle while in the pens await- 
ing shipment.—Panhandle & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
Vaughn, 191 S. W. Rep. 142. 

Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Utah.) A provision in a contract for the 
shipment of live stock in consideration of a reduced rate, 
that in the event of damage for which the carrier might 
be liable claim should not be made for any amount in 
excess of the actual value of the animals damaged at the 
time and place of shipment, nor in any event in excess 
of $3 per head, did not estop a shipper who realized more 
than $3 per head for all his sheep and lambs involved 
in the case from recovering on a claim for damages less 
than that valuation.—Baird vs. Denver & R. G. R. Co., 
162 Pac. Rep. 79. 

A provision in a contract for the shipment of live stock 
in consideration of a reduced rate, that in order that any 
claim of damages might be investigated the shipper, as a 
condition precedent to his right to damage for injury in 
transit, or from delay, or from a decline in the market 
due to such delay, would, upon final delivery on the car- 
rier’s line, give a written notice of such damage to its 
station agent before the stock should be removed from 
the place of delivery and should not remove it for three 
hours thereafter, and that if final delivery was beyond 
the carrier’s line, such written notice should be given to 
the agent at the carrier’s station last reached by the 
shipment before delivery to a connecting carrier, was un- 
reasonable and unenforceable.—lId. 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) It is immaterial that a shipper of 
a jack under a limited liability contract did not know of 
his choice of rates, if any, under a contract for unlimited 
liability—Scullin et al. vs. Eoff et al., 191 S. W, Rep. 31, 
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Where an imerstate carrier had a right to receive a 
jack at a rate lesignated as a limited liability contract, 
and it did not refuse to permit a shipment under a higher 
rate and upon an unlimited liability contract, the Ship. 
per’s recovery would be governed by the limited liability 
contract on the basis of valuation released to $100—1q 


GOODRICH OPERATING PLAN 


How the rubber factory of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
with more than 16,000 employes, has solved the problem 
of more efficient management and delivered the respon. 
sibility largely from one man upon an operating committee 
of ten of its executives is told by B. G. Work, president 
of the company. 

“During the past two years,” said Mr. Work, “we have 
many times been impressed with the necessity for evoly- 
ing some plan by which our huge Akron factory, with its 
army of workmen, might be readjusted to meet a plan 
of management which would relieve myself and the board 
of directors from a constantly growing mass of detail 
work. With more than fifty departments, each making 
a number of different rubber products, it was imperative 
that our plan must embrace the major portion of these 
if it were to be a success. During the past year, when 
our business was increasing at a faster rate than ever 
before, we were obliged to face the problem seriously 
and finally. While we regarded the operating committee 
plan as an unusual departure, the more we considered it 
the more practical of all solutions it seemed. Certainly 
an entire group of factory executives could more intelli- 
gently handle the many details pertaining to their re 
spective departments if they each had the advice or coun- 
sel of the other men equally responsible. And surely 
these men had qualified, by reason of the successful direc- 
tion of their own units, to apply their well-trained ability 
and their knowledge along well-defined lines already 
established. Our new plan has been working slightly 
more than two months now and the results that have 
accrued leave no doubt in my mind that we have solved 
an important problem for ourselves. 

“Our operating committee was chosen as follows: H. E. 
Joy, director of costs of goods and factory costs; Ww. 0. 
Rutherford, director of sales; H. K. Raymond, director of 
production; A. B. Jones, director of plant administration; 
Dr. W. C. Geer, director of development of goods and 
processes; Geo. Oenslager, director of chemical labora- 
tories; W. A. Means, treasurer; A. P. Lohman, engineer; 
H. C. Miller, manager of tire sales, and W. H. Yule, mal 
ager of sales of general mechanical rubber goods. 

“This gave representation to every important unit of 
our factories, and at frequent meetings of this committee, 
where vital questions present themselves, they are dis 
cussed freely by all members, so that the final decision 
is the logical one. In this manner not only it the safe 
conduct of our business well guarded, but the effects of 
the plan are felt all through the factories in added effi- 
ciency to each department. What makes our plan appear 
all the more practical is the fact that no business institu- 
tion can ever outgrow it.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Case 6902, Van Dusen-Harrington Co. vs. C., M. & St. 
P. et al., reopened by the Commission as to the amount 
of reparation due complainant. 

The Commission has awarded reparation in the sum of 
$600.52 to complainants in case No. 5447, C. T. Cheek & 
Sons et al. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 

and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 

practical traffic problers. We do not desire to take the place of 

the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 

to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 

or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 

tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 

possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 
Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 

_——— 
Demurrage Due to Misrouting. 

Q.—A ships a car to himself, the movement involving 
several lines, no intermediate routing specified, but the 
delivering line being shown on the bill of lading. Car 
arrives at destination, but not via the delivering line, but 
delivery can be made to the delivering line specified on 
pill of lading at the flat rate to destination by switching. 
A is not located at point of destination, but sends an 
order to the agent of the delivering carrier specified on 
pill of lading at point of destination, to deliver car to 
his customer at that point. The line hauling the car into 
point of destination has no order and does not tender 
car to delivering carrier. Demurrage accrues. Can A file 
claim to recover the demurrage if order was in the hands 
of the delivering line before the car reached destination? 

A—The car was misrouted by one of the carriers in 
the route and shipper or consignee should not be required 
to pay more for the service rendered than he would have 
had to pay if car had been delivered in accord with 
shipper’s routing instructions. 

Rule 8, section E, of the demurrage tariffs provides that 
no demurrage charges shall be collected for detention of 
cars through railroad errors which prevent proper tender 
or delivery, and when assessed or collected under .the 
conditions specified in that rule, should be canceled or 
refunded by the carier. 


Through Rate the Legal Rate. 

Q.—A carload shipment of cottonseed meal moved from 
Birmingham, Ala., for our account to Woodstock, Ga., 
routed L. & N. R. R. There is a published rate via the 
L. & N. of $3.20 per ton. The rate from Birmingham to 
Woodstock via Atlanta is $2.40, being a combination of 
the rate to Atlanta, $1.50 per ton, and from Atlanta, .90 
per ton. 

The shipment via the L. & N. moved via Cartersville, 
Ga., and not through Atlanta. Would it be possible for 
us to claim the Atlanta combination, or under the rule of 
the Commission does the published rate via the route 
which the shipment moved of necessity prevail? Our own 
idea is that we could not recover this loss without assail- 
ing the published rate via the L. & N. as excessive and 
exorbitant, but we have felt that we did not want to dis- 
miss the matter without further light. 

A.—The Commission has held that a through rate from 
point of origin to destination of a shipment is the lawful 
tate applicable to that movement, whether the rate be 
confined to the line of one carrier or a joint rate apply- 
ing Over the lines of two or more carriers (rule 55, Tariff 
Circular 18-A), even though some combination may make 
lower. If there had been no through rate in effect, the 
Atlanta combination could have been applied directly 
through Cartersville and Marietta to Woodstock, without 
hauling the shipment from Marietta down to Atlanta and 
back from Atlanta to Marietta over the same line. The 
Commission has also held that a through rate that is 
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higher than a combination of rates between the same 
points is prima facie unreasonable (rule 5 (b), Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A). 

Delayed Notice of Arrival and Placement. 


Q.—In case of a dispute regarding car demurrage be- 
tween consignee and carrier, it is my understanding that 
free time commences on car beginning first a. m. after 
post office date shown on notice received by consignee. 
Notice of arrival and placement for unloading was sent 
from carriers before close of office hours of February 5, 
card notice is sent to post office in usual way that evening, 
consignee presents notice showing post office date as 2 
a. m. of February 6, and the notice was delivered to con- 
signee a. m. of February 6, say 8 or 9 o’clock. Does free 
time (48 hours) begin 7 a. m. of 6th or 7 a. m. of Feb- 
ruary 7? 

A.—The uniform demurrage tariff provides in rule 8, 
section D, that “when a notice is mailed by carrier on 
Sunday, a legal holiday, or after 3 p. m. on other days 
(as evidenced by the postmark thereon) the consignee 
shall be allowed five (5) hours additional free time, pro- 
vided he shall mail or send to the carrier’s agent, within 
the first 24 hours of free time, written advice that the 
notice has not been received until after the free time 
had begun to run; in case of failure on the part of con- 
signee to so notify carrier’s agent, no additional free time 
shall be allowed.” Under this rule, although free time 
began at 7 a. m. of February 6, the consignee was en- 
titled to five hours additional] free time, or a total of 53 
hours, provided the carrier was notified as required by 
the rule, that notice was not received until after free 
time had begun to run; and the postmark on the notice 
was in this case sufficient proof of that fact. 


EXPORT STEEL TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The railroads have complied in part with the require- 
ments of the Commission in I. & S. No. 930, the export 
steel case. They have filed tariffs putting part of the ter- 
ritory in Ohio on a footing of equality, with respect to 
iron and steel, with Pittsburgh. Other tariffs, however, 
remain to be filed. The Commission, February 21, vacated 
parts of its order of suspension so as to allow the tariffs 
that are in compliance with its order to become effective 
February 24. The tariffs allowed to become operative are: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., supplement No. 
3 to I. C. C. No. 11643, in item No. 170-A; E. B. Boyd, sup- 
plement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. A-642, supplements Nos. 5 
and 6 to I. C. C. No. A-650, supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. 
No. A-694, I. C. C. No. A-708, on pages 52 to 56, inclusive, 
thereof, and supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A-708, on 
page 6 thereof; Eugene Morris, supplement No. 2 to I. C. 
C. No. 586, on pages 4 to 13, inclusive, thereof. 


COMMISSION ORCERS. 


Complainants in case 4131, Gay Oil Co. and the National 
Refining Co., intervener, vs. the Mo. Pac. and the Iron 
Mountain, have been granted reparation in the sum of 
$5,513.48. 

Case 6126, E. P. Ladd & Co. vs. Gould S. W. et al., has 
been reopened for further hearing to determine amount of 
reparation due complainant. 

The Commission has granted reparation to complainant 
in Case 8462, Armour Grain Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al., in 
the sum of $8,002.76. 
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Existing Railroad Conditions 


(George D. Ogden, freight traffic manager of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, delivered this address at the annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore, February 15, 1917.) 

I desire to talk to you on “existing conditions,” that is, 
existing conditions regarding railroads and the service 
they render to the public. With respect to the physical 
conditions of railroad operation, as they exist to-day, I 
hardly need go into much detail. The greater number 
of you who are here to-night are shippers or receivers of 
freight. You know the conditions for yourselves. You 
do not need to be told that for nearly two years the 
railroad terminals of the country have been jammed to 
overflowing with loaded cars, that sidings and yards have 
been filled, that even the running tracks have been 
utilized to store trains which could not move to des- 
tination, that there have not been enough cars to take the 
freight that pressed for shipment, and that labor has been 
scarce, undependable and of probably unparalleled ineffi- 
ciency. 

These are some of the principal factors that have made 
freight service slow and unsatisfactory, and have com- 
pelled the railroads many times to place embargoes upon 
the movement of traffic. 


At the present time my own company has general em- 
bargoes against the movement of export freight to its 
three seaports, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
These embargoes have been in effect for months, and 
we are handling export freight only upon special modifi- 
cations covering each individual shipment accepted. That 
the general situation is lamentable it is superfluous for 
me to point out. These facts are as familiar to you as 
they are to railroad officers, and I assure you that they 
cannot cause any greater concern and anxiety on your 
part than they do on ours. 


Temporary and Permanent Factors. 


I presume you would like to hear a little something of 
the causes for these conditions, as well as of the prospects 
for relief and of the means whereby relief may be ob- 
tained. 


Some factors in the present situation are more or less 
temporary. Chief among them, in my belief, is the short- 
age of ships for ocean transportation. This has caused 
the movement of freight for export to be delayed in a 
degree never experienced before. It has played an im- 
portant part in the general railroad congestion. It will 
probably clear up, in large part, after the restoration of 
peace, which I am sure all of us will join in hoping can- 
not now be far distant. Labor may be more abundant 
after the war. The standard of personal efficiency on the 
part of labor may rise, and fidelity and the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility may be restored once more when 
our national life becomes normal again. Traffic of all 
kinds, perhaps, will be lighter for a brief time, following 
the return of peace, and so the burdens and strain placed 
upon the railroads may, for a limited period, be lessened. 

None of these prospective happenings, however, can 
alter the permanent features of the situation, pre-eminent 
among which is the fact that the transportation machine 
of this country for years has not been growing nearly 
as rapidly as the demands made upon it by the marvelous 
expansion of our commerce. Perhaps the experiences of 
the last year or two have been necessary to bring this 
truth home to us all. Peace may give us a breathing 
spell, but there are few things more nearly certain in 


the realm of business than the prospect that the ney 
period of trade activity in the United States will witness 
a transportation congestion even more severe than that 
of recent months, unless in the meantime our railroads 
are permitted to develop and are given a decent chance 
to gain strength and grow up to their jobs. 


Money the Real Need of Railroads. 


What the railroads of this country need to-day is money; 
we may as well state the fact plainly. Not a man in this 
room can run his business properly without sufficient 
money to pay his bills and leave over a fair surplus. If 
he is to keep pace with the times and play his proper 
part in the march of economic progress, that surplus must 
be large enough to enable him to improve and expand his 
plant as the needs of his customers require. The railroads 
are no different from other enterprises. For years they 
have been denied the chance to earn such a surplus, and 
the country is now reaping the consequences. 

More than a decade has passed since James J. Hill first 
began to tell the American people that their railroads 
would need a billion dollars of new capital every year if 
they were to continue to play their proper part. He 
predicted trouble in plenty if this capital could not be 
raised. Mr. Hill is now dead, but he lived long enough 
to see his prophecies amply fulfilled. 


Stationary Rates Vs. Rising Costs. 


Many of you here are engaged in various forms of 
manufacturing business. If any one of you is compelled 
to pay greatly increased wages, or immensely increased 
prices for material, you naturally increase the prices at 
which you sell your products. You could not do anything 
else and continue to make both ends meet. But the rail- 
roads are not permitted to do this. The average rate 
which they are allowed to charge for carrying a ton of 
freight one mile is lower to-day than it was fifteen years 
ago, yet the expense of every single element that enters 
into the cost of rendering transportation service has, in 
the same interval, greatly advanced. Wages have risen 
probably 30 to 40 per cent, or even more. The cost of 
materials has in many cases more than doubled, and in 
some instances even tripled, as was set forth in a state 
ment just issued by the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, calling upon every employe to exercise the ut 
most economy. 

Is it a surprising fact, then, that in this unexampled 
period of business activity, more than 40,000 miles of 
American railroad line are in bankruptcy? Suppose that 
manufacturing were, by force of the law, carried on under 
restraints similar to those imposed on railroading, would 
you be surprised to find that a condition of wholesale 
bankruptcy prevailed in manufacturing also? 

Now, how, under such conditions as these, could it be 
thought possible that the railroads would be able to find 
the means for meeting the needs of commerce that have 
been increasing with such unprecedented rapidity? Rail 
road traffic in this country, judging from past history, 
doubles about once in every ten years. Many people be 
lieve that the ratio of expansion in the coming decade 
will be even faster. The capacity of the railroad plant 
must grow with equal rapidity if adequate and satisfactory 
service is to be rendered. How is it to obtain this growth’ 

Let us consider the Pennsylvania Railroad system alone. 
It represents about one twenty-fifth of the mileage of the 
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country, although it carries one-eighth of the traffic. It 
has an investment in its roadway and equipment of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000. As far as can be told from 
present indications, the traffic of this railroad system ten 
years from now will be at least twice as heavy as it is 
to-day. We will be called upon to haul twice as much 
freight and carry twice as many passengers. How do 
you think we are going to raise the money to double the 
capacity of our billion-and-a-half-dollar plant in the next 
ten years? How do you think we could do it even in 
twenty years, when we are compelled to render service at 
fixed prices in the face of constantly rising costs? 

I have mentioned these matters merely to make as clear 
as possible what I meant when I said that the railroads 
need money. It is a very common and elementary need, 
but a very real and vital one. 

Struggles to Obtain Adequate Revenues. 

The railroads have not fared well in their efforts to 
increase their revenues. About seven, years ago, as you 
all know, an attempt was made, after vér¥ ‘eareful con- 
sideration, to obtain an advance of 10 per cent in the 
freight rates of the railroads east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio. Application was made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and prolonged hearings 
were held. Several years after the commencement of the 
proceedings, the Commission handed down a decision de- 
nying the increases except in a limited number of in- 
stances applying only to the railroads in the territory 
between the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line and the Mississippi. 
The railroads of the Middle and New England states got 
nothing. 

Subsequently the Commission consented to reopen the 
case, and finally amended its former decision by allowing 
the railroads in the Middle states and New England also 
to make small advances in certain of their rates. The 
net effect of this order was to increase, by a quarter of 
a mill, the average amount received by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for hauling a ton of freight one mile, and it 
required the best part of five years of hard work and 
the piling up of hundreds of thousands of words of testi- 
mony, argument, pleading and appeal to accomplish this 
result. In 1913, under the old rates, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad earned 4.23 per cent on the investment in its 
property. In 1915, under the new rates, 4.73 per cent was 
earned. Surely, the increase in the return was not ex- 
cessive, and in neither year could the return on the in- 
vestment be considered anything but meager. Yet there 
are many people in the country to-day who have been 
led to believe that the railroads were treated with great 
liberality in the five per cent rate case. 


A Half-Million-Dollar Formality. 

I may mention in passing that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when asked to reopen the five per cent rate 
case, declined to do so unless all the railroads concerned 
prepared, printed and filed complete tariffs of every one 
of the many thousands of rates which might be affected, 
from every station to every other station on their own 
and connecting lines. This was a tremendous task, but 
the Commission held it was necessary in order to comply 
with the technical requirements of the law, which, in 
their opinion, did not permit them to consider the general 
question whether or not an increase was warranted. 

The printing bill of the Pennsylvania Railroad system 
for this first set of tariffs was $315,839. 

The Commission suspended these tariffs as soon as they 
Were jiled, and then permanently annulled them—thereby 
Making the cost of preparation a total loss—by the order 
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of July 29, 1914, denying the general advance in rates, but 
permitting limited advances west of Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo. 

Tariffs covering these limited advances were then pre- 
pared, at a cost for printing, of $94,468. 

These tariffs, in turn, were annulled by a supplemental 
order of Dec. 16, 1914, modifying the terms of the original 
order. 

A third set of tariffs was then necessary, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system’s bill for printing these was 
$243,612. These tariffs are the ones now in effect, and 
are the only ones which served any real purpose. 

I think every man in this room will agree with me that 
this was a deplorable waste. I am not criticizing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. I am criticizing a scheme 
of regulation which makes it necessary for one railroad 
system to squander nearly a half million dollars in a pre- 
liminary formality before it is permitted its day in court. 


Export Rates on Iron and Steel. 


I now want to refer briefly. to a more recent attempt 
of the railroads to obtain adequate revenues, because the 
developments in this instance throw an interesting light 
upon an existing condition which the public ought to 
understand far better than they do. 

In 1903 the eastern railroads put into effect a system 
of special rates on iron and steel, and certain of their 
products, when destined to tidewater points for export. 
These export rates were one-third lower than the domestic 
rates for the same articles. The purpose was to assist 
the iron and steel plants—which at that time were under- 
going a very severe period of depression—to dispose of 
their surplus products abroad and thus aid them to keep in 
more nearly continuous operation. 

In recent years, however, all reasons for the continuance 
of these special low export rates have disappeared. Iron 
and steel are selling abroad for two to three times their 
normal prices, and these industries are generally conceded 
“on their feet.” - Ocean freights have advanced 500 to 800 
per cent. In comparison, the differences between the 
domestic and export rates received by the railroads is 
the merest trifle. In fact, it had long ago ceased to be a 
factor at all in the steel market. Yet 1t meant a sacrifice 
by the eastern railroads of about $6,000,000 per year in 
revenues. 

Such a sacrifice, though smaller in volume, was justified 
when the iron and steel trade needed help twelve or 
fourteen years ago, but it was no longer warranted at a 
time when these industries were experiencing unexampled 
prosperity and when the railroads needed every cent of 
revenue they could justly obtain in order to render to the 
public the services required of them and meet the ex- 
panded payrolls and leaping material costs from which 
there was no escape. 

Accordingly early last spring steps were taken to re- 
store the iron and steel export rates to their former level 
of equality with the domestic rates, where they now prop- 
erly belong. Originally, it was planned to make the 
change effective Aug. 1, 1916. Producers in different parts 
of the country were consulted. No serious objections 
were encountered, except that some producers wanted the 
change postponed until January 1 of the present year. 
Finally, a compromise date, October 1, was decided upon, 
and early in the summer tariffs were filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission restoring the export rates to 
the domestic basis on that day. 

Hearings, of course, were held, at which the views of 
all concerned were made matters of record. Following 
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these hearings, to the great surprise of the railroads, the 
Commission announced that it would suspend the pro- 
posed revision of rates until Jan. 29, 1917, which was one 
month longer than any producer had suggested. Still 
greater surprise was caused when the Commission, by a 
Subsequent order, of its own motion, and not at the request 
of any producer, further postponed the change until July 
29, or for the longest period allowed by the law to keep 
a proposed rate change in suspension. While no official 
explanation of this action was given, despite the fact that 
the proposed revision of the rates was, as a matter of 
record, unopposed, we were given to understand, infor- 
mally, that the reason lay in the fact that the Commission 
was too overwhelmed with other work to give this case 
attention, and therefore disposed of the matter temporarily 
by ordering the maximum period of suspension. 

A short time ago we were notified that the Commission 
had at last got around to this case, and, as the propriety 
of the change was evident, had authorized the railroads 
to revise the export rates upon proper notice. We, of 
course, lost no time, and restored the rates on export 
traffic to the domestic basis, making the change effective 
February 24. 


A Trivial Factor in a War Market. 


Now I want to go into figures for a moment to show 
you what this change really meant—what a little thing 
it was, so far as producers or consumers were concerned, 
and how reasonable it was, despite the fact that it took 
us eight months of hard work to get it, during which 
time the railroads were deprived of $3,000,000 or $4,000,- 
000 of revenue that they needed very badly. 


Let us take the case of steel billets, for instance. Steel 


billets which normally sell at, say, about $30 per ton, are 
to-day quoted between $50 and $60 per ton, an advance 


of at least $25. Ocean-carrying rates on billets from our 
Atlantic ports to France and England, which ordinarily 
run from about $2.50 to $6 per ton, are now $20 to $30 
per ton. We may conservatively say, therefore, that the 
cost of steel billets delivered abroad, as a result of the 
rise in prices in this country and the advances in ocean 
freights, is up $50 or more per ton. 

As compared with this, the change in the railroad export 
rates on iron and steel to the domestic basis means an ad- 
vance of only about 92 cents per ton on the haul from the 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo regions to Baltimore, and will merely 
make the foreign purchaser pay what the domestic buyer 
has all along been paying for transportation of his material 
from the producing plants to seaboard. 

So you can see that the railroads are not getting a 
very big slice of the war prosperity. They are selling 
their product—transportation service—on a peace basis, 
but they are paying war prices for everything they buy, 
from labor to raw materials. 


Need for Prompter Action by Commission. 

I have gone into this matter of the iron and steel export 
rates in séme detail, because I think the history of the 
case very clearly demonstrates the urgent necessity of 
providing means whereby the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be able to dispose more promptly of the mat- 
ters presented to it for decision. The loss of revenue 
which the railroads have sustained in this case, through 
delay, has amounted to millions of dollars. It could have 
been prevented, yet the Commission was unable, by rea- 
son of the pressure of its work, to take up for final action 
even this comparatively simple case until months had 
elapsed. The propriety of the proposed rate change, it 
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is well to note, was not in question. Indeed, it could not 
well be questioned. The restoration of the export rates 
to the domestic basis will be paid for by the foreign buyer. 
It will bring more money into this country. It will help 
the railroads toward better service at a time when they 
and the nation sorely need this help. Yet it took more 
than eight months to bring it about. 

I have said that the railroads were surprised at the 
Commission’s action in twice suspending this proposed 
rate change beyond the longest period asked for by any 
producer. They really should not have been surprised. 
As a matter of fact, this case has gone through the Com. 
mission’s hands with much greater expedition, and with 
far fewer delays, than are experienced in the great ma. 
jority of such proceedings. I have already referred to 
the fact that in the five per cent rate case it took the 
Pennsylvania Railroad nearly five years to obtain author. 
ity for rate revisions which advanced by an average of 
a quarter of a mill the return received by it for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile. It is interesting to compare that 
experience with the way in which the prices of labor and 
materials have been jumping in the last ten or fifteen 
years. 

As a matter of fact, so great is the pressure of work 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission that it almost 
invariably suspends, for the maximum period, every rate 
change submitted to it, simply to gain breathing time. 


Remedies Suggested. 


As a remedy for this situation, the railroads have rec- 
ommended to Congress the following changes as measures 
to lessen the crushing burdens under which the Commis- 
sion works, and to make possible a reasonably prompt 
disposal of its business: 

1. The enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by two additional members. 

2. The establishment of regional commissions, report- 
ing to it and capable of handling and disposing of all mat- 
ters save those of the greatest importance. 

3. Relieving the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
its duties of detection and prosecution, which do not prop- 
erly belong to a judicial body, and would more appropri- 
ately be handled by another branch of the government. 

4. The reduction of the period during which proposed 
rate changes can be kept in suspension from ten months 
to sixty days. 

5. The elimination of the conflicts between state and 
federal regulative authorities. 

Pending the action of Congress upon these matters, we 
have, of course, an actual condition to face and must do 
the best we can under the circumstances. 

As you know, the railroads of the country, through the 
American Railway Association, have joined in a national 
movement to expedite the return of freight cars to their 
own lines. This is one practical step that is being taken 
and we trust it will have important results. We are also 
endeavoring, by every possible means, to speed up the 
daily average movement of freight cars and are meeting 
with success in this direction. 


Co-operation of Shippers and Consignees. 


Another most important step that is being taken is one 
in -which we need the full co-operation and assistance of 
shippers and consignees of freight, in order to achieve 
success. I refer to the effort, which we are making, t0 
utilize more fully the carrying capacity of our cars. 

Here are some facts that may surprise you. Ninety 
per cent of the freight cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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system average over 50 tons carrying capacity apiece. 
The average load hauled per car, however, is only a little 
more than half its actual capacity. As our lines own 
275,000 freight cars, this unused capacity is equivalent to 
something like 120,000 to 130,000 cars. If it were possible 
to utilize all of this unused space, the entire car shortage 
of the whole United States would be wiped out, and there 
would be a surplus of equipment. It is, of course, not 
possible to do this in actual practice, but certainly there 
is room here for material headway in the direction of a 
better use of our freight equipment, if we have our 
patrons with us. 

We, therefore, ask your earnest co-operation in the 
effort to load cars more heavily. You can aid very greatly 
in this direction by shipping, as far as possible, in full 
carload lots, and by promptly unloading material, so that 
the cars can return to active service as quickly as pos- 
sible. This will also have the effect of clearing up rail- 
road yards and terminals and private sidings. 

I would like to add, not as a complaint, but as a matter 
of information, that the light average loading of freight 
cars that prevails is largely due to the practice of making 
individual shipments only large enough to obtain the car- 
load rate. I am sure that our patrons could in many 
instances, without inconvenience to themselves, arrange 
to combine their shipments into full carloads, instead of 
merely into the minimum carload lots. By so doing they 
would greatly assist the railroads in giving them better 
service. 

Care for Own Raw Materials. 


There is another matter which has been brought strongly 
to my attention in the last year or so, which, as far as 
I am aware, has escaped general observation, although 
I believe it is an important factor in the general railroad 
situation to-day. I am going to lay it before you and 
ask those of you whom it concerns to think it over very 
carefully. I have reference to the quite general failure 
of industrial plants, in the period of tremendous expansion 
through which we have been passing, to make adequate 
provisions for storing or caring for their raw materials, 
pending utilization. 

In the great majority of cases the enlargement of in- 
dustrial plants, in the last few years, has taken the form 
of expansion of only the producing part of the establish- 
ment, for the reason that this insured the most immediate 
result in the way of increased revenues. With rare ex- 
ceptions, few steps have been taken to provide storage 
room for the immensely increased quantities of raw ma- 
terials that the expansion has required. This, of neces- 
sity, has thrown the burden of storage back on the rail- 
roads, and it has, in my personal belief, played a material 
bart in the congestion of railroad yards and terminals. 

I have in mind one large manufacturing establishment in 
this part of the country which, since the war, has covered 
every foot of the land area in its possession with pro- 
ductive equipment. It has not even a fraction of an acre 
left on which to store its raw materials, and, of necessity, 
all materials, in excess of those required for the daily 
output, must remain in railroad cars, standing in yards 
or tracks, until ready for consumption. Moreover, this 
Plant is so situated, by reason of geographical surround- 
ings aud the proximity of other plants, that it cannot 
obtain any more adjacent land. 

This whole subject, it seems to me, is a matter for 
manufacturers to consider thoughtfully, because the giving 
of 800d railroad service is not a one-sided matter, but 
Mvolves reciprocal obligations. 
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I am glad to be able to say that I have recently seen 
evidences that some manufacturers are already beginning 
to give the matter consideration. Only a few days ago I 
was visited in my office in Philadelphia by the president 
of a large industrial company which already has two 
extensive plants, one in the middle West and one in the 
East. This company, I was informed, is looking for a 
location for a third plant, also to be in the East. I can 
assure you that I was more than gratified when the presi- 
dent further announced to me the five essentials that 
he and his associates were determined to obtain in the 
selection of a site. Four of them were labor, transporta- 
tion, accessibility to markets and nearness of supplies. 
The fifth was adequate room for the storage of materials 
on the company’s own grounds. I felt better after my 
talk with this manufacturer, because in it I felt I could 
discern clear evidence of the spread of the gospel that 
our producing and transporting activities are one fabric, 
and that unselfish considerations are entering into the 
plans of our wisest captains of industry. 


The Railroad “Sales Department.” 


The evolution of railroading, with its vast complexities, 
has necessitated the division of the management into 
several departments. The operating department is the 
producing force; it consists of the men who manufacture 
the output of the railroad—that is to say, transportation 
service. The traffic department is the sales department. 
Its job is to sell the service, or, in other words, to apply 
it to actual commerce. It follows quite naturally, there- 
fore, that while the operating man knows railroading from 
the inside, the traffic man must know it from the outside, 
and must constantly think of it from that point of view. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the closer and more in- 
timate the contact between the patrons and the traffic 
officers of the railroads, the better and more tolerant is 
likely to be the mutual understanding of the great prob- 
lems of transportation, a correct solution of which is quite 
probably the most vital problem before this nation to-day. 


SAFETY APPLIANCE LAW 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Reasons why the Commission should allow the railroads 
another year from July 1 next to comply with the amended 
safety appliance law of 1910 were placed before the Com- 
mission March 1. The hearing on that day became a three- 
angled affair. On one corner were the railroads asking 
for the extension of time. On the second stood the chiefs 
of the railroad brotherhoods protesting, in effect, that 
the railroads were placing the dollar above the man and 
solemnly protesting against the extension, although the 
testimony showed that practically all the changes remain- 
ing to be made consist of allowing greater clearances 
on hand irons so that, as one railroad witness explained, 
a careless brakeman will not bark his knuckles when 
taking hold of the grab-iron. On the other corner stood 
tank car owners, objecting to the treatment they have 
received. 

January 1 substantially 297,000 cars were lacking in 
some refinement of safety appliances. They constitute 
11.7 per cent of the total equipment. More than 2,500,000 
cars have been equipped so as to comply with the letter 
of the law. All have automatic couplers and air brakes. 

A. W. Thompson, vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, was the principal witness. He was speaking as the 
representative of the American Railway Association. At 
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the rate of progress made in equipping the cars prior to 
the beginning of the present extraordinary demand for 
equipment, Mr. Thompson said the task would be com- 
pleted in six months. The acute demand for more equip- 
ment, however, during the last month or two has cut 
the rate of progress down to such a point that a whole 
year will be required, beginning next July. He said the 
railroads cannot shop the cars as rapidly as when the 
demand for them was less severe. Trunk lines, he said, 
have only 50 per cent of their cars at home now. Some 
of them, he added, have more than 50 per cent of some- 
body else’s cars, however, so he was not trying to con- 
vey the idea that the trunk lines have not their share of 
equipment at present. 

“The labor supply is short and its efficiency has been 
reduced from 25 to 50 per cent,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“The best men have been taken from our shops despite 
advances in wages, because other lines of industry have 
been able to offer larger inducement. The largest number 
of cars equipped in any six months was 187,000 and the 
lowest 123,000. During the last six months 160,000 have 
been equipped.” 

“How can we be assured that even if we grant the 
extension the railroads will complete the work?” asked 
Commissioner Clements. 

“Get the presidents to sign a contract, as they did to 
observe the car service rules,” laughingly suggested Mr. 
Thompson. 

“Why didn’t you do this work when you were telling 
us how many idle cars you had on hand?” asked Mr. 
Clements. 

“It would have been a fine thing if we had been able 
to foresee this demand,” said Mr. Thompson, “but at the 
time when our cars were idle many of us couldn’t get 
any money for that kind of work; our financial condition 
was serious. It is not always safe to repair cars while 
they are idle, because the deterioration of iron and steel 
when it is not in use is more rapid than when it is em- 
ployed. 

“Two years ago the Baltimore & Ohio would have 
scrapped a car requiring repairs costing $450. Now it is 
spending $650 to repair a car. The price has doubled 
since 1914. Even if we order cars we haven’t any idea 
when we will get them. We asked for bids on 1,000 coal 
cars a short time ago and were promised deliyery in 
22 months. That was the best we could get. The West- 
ern Maryland has recently ordered cars and has been 
promised delivery in 18 months, but I do not believe it 
will get them. We have brought suit against several 
contractors who have not made good on their promises, 
but that does not give us what we need. 

“It would be nothing short of a calamity for this Com- 
mission to order out of service the 256,000 cars that are 
not fully equipped with the refinements of safety appli- 
ances required by the law: they are all safe to use, having 
power brakes and automatic couplers, but not all of them 
have the ladders and grab-iron coming up to the modified 
specification.” 

W. E. MacEwen, speaking for the National Petroleum 
Association and the. Western Refiners’ Association, criti- 
cized the railroad. companies because of what he called 
their hypercritical attitude respecting the tank cars owned 
by all petroleum interests other than those controlled by 
the Union. Tank. Line. He said that, while the railroad 
companies had placed cars owned by other shippers in 
condition to meet the requirements of the law, they had 









declined, generally speaking, to do as much for the tank 
cars of the so-called independent oil interests. 

Guy M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, who had been in Washington on other business 
for nearly a week, was placed on the stand by the rajl. 
roads to say that, in his opinion, it would be a calamity if 
any considerable number of cars were ordered out of 
service. 

C. E. Chambers, of the Central of New Jersey, and presi- 
dent of the Master Car Builders’ Association, told how fast 
or how slow the work of equipping cars to comply with the 
law was being carried on and why it could not be ae. 
celerated. 

At the morning session March 1 the labor interests put 
forward their suggestions about the railroads and shippers 
preferring the dollar to the man by cross-examination of 
the witnesses. W. G. Lee, for the brotherhood of railway 
trainmen; W. S. Stone, of the locomotive engineers, and 
L. E. Sheppard, acting president of the order of railway 
conductors, conducted the cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses for shippers and railroads. 


CHANGE IN PRACTICE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An experimental change in the mode of conducting 
cases before the Commission will go into effect at Cin- 
cinnati March 7, unless there is a change of arrangements. 
Certain cases assigned to the experienced attorney- 
examiners and examiners will be not only heard but 
argued before such experienced men, if the parties desire 
to argue. The arguments will be in the nature of discus- 
sions for the help of the examiner in making tentative 
reports to the-Commission, copies of which will be fur 
nished to the parties. 

At present No. 9297, Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 
et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line, is set for hearing and the 
new kind of argument at Cincinnati before Attorney- 
Examiner Watkins March 7. The gist of that complaint 
is that the advances allowed by the Commission on soap 
from Cincinnati to the Southeast by the Commission in 
its report on fourth section violations in the Southeast 
have resulted in unjust and unreasonable rates. The Com- 
mission, for a long time, has had under consideration a 
petition for reopening that case, and that may be done, 
because ever since January 1, 1916, shippers have been 
insisting that the 20 or 25 per cent advance allowed t0 
the southern carriers in that case has acted as a restric: 
tion of business in that territory. It would not be surpris 
ing if a rehearing or something of that kind were allowed 
in that matter. The rules under which the new plan is 


to be worked are as follows: 


For application in certain cases, including that set for hear- 
ing by the notice hereto attached, the Commission has approved 
the following procedure which supersedes that prescribed by 
the Rules of Practice in so far as conflicting therewith: , 

1. If oral argument before the presiding examiner 1s desired 
he should be so notified at or before the opening of the hearing 
of said case and may arrange to hear the parties at the close 
of the taking of testimony within such limits of time as he may 
determine, having regard to other assignments for hearing 
before him. 

2. The presiding examiner shall fix for all parties the same 
time within which to file their first briefs. — 

3. After expiration of the time set for briefs the presiding 
examiner will prepare his proposed report containing the state- 
ment of the issues and facts and the findings and conclusions 
which he thinks should be made. Copies of this proposed 
report will be mailed to the attorneys appearing of record for 
the parties. 

4. Within twenty days after the mailing of the proposed re- 
port any party may file and serve, as prescribed for briefs in 
Rule XIV of the Rules of Practice, exceptions to the examiners 
proposed report and brief in support of the exceptions. Excep- 
tions and brief may be contained in one print. 

5. Exceptions to the examiner’s proposed report should be 
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specific. If exception is taken to any statement in the report 
reference should be made to the pages or parts of the record 
relied upon, and a corrected statement submitted, 

§. In the absence of exceptions that are sustained or of as- 
certained error, the statement of the issues and of the facts 
proposed by the examiner will be taken by the Commission as 
the basis of the report. 


Two cars of No. 2 White Oak ties. One car 
of No. 1 White Oak ties and one car of White 
Oak piles. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 





POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00: per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


TIE INSPECTOR, with eighteen years’ experience, who 
knows red from white oak and cannot be bullied. Will 
go anywhere at any time. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, 
Mich. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by young man, thirty years old, with ten years of 
freight traffic experience, which includes local office, claim 
department, tariff department, general freight office and 
three years of commercial experience. At present em- 
ployed as traffic manager for a Chicago commercial house. 
Can give best of references from present employers. 
B. L. W. 122, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by American, married, 38, college graduate, with 
character, ability and freight traffic knowledge. Familiar 
with rates, claims, etc. Splendid record; 7% years in 
present railroad position. Larger salary object of change. 
N. X. 121, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—By young man position as TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER. Five years’ experience as station agent of railroad. 
Few years in commercial traffic department. Thorough 
knowledge of transportation matters. Could establish and 
maintain department on profitable basis. C. A. 50, The 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 
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Do Business by Mail 
It’s_profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfra. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1021 P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
BRistsS St.Louis 





TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffiC matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national vernments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to poemeees. conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G:. Ti: Be vcd adeakesnnn c6sanncnescnsmerawanne wed e+e... President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ BPxchange. 


es 

Manager Transportatic1 Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Oscar F. Bell....... ET ee eaainmia ....-Secretary-Treasurer 


T.M, Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


B. FP. Lacey... ccccccccccsccccccccccccsceess- Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 


ic: Tp. I 6556 v0 bo sees bnekeddctusaeasaetekweaen President 
Re MG SE G5 ca cachtiecceeeencsabeneimeansaee Vice-President 
Wis. Ge SINE as 245 aic ob Sigur eawieceaseaunee Secretary-Treasurer 
Wee BE ain oosncdssincshasendincebesansacecs Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to. movement of traffic to or from 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, II. 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Mu. 











YOUR BUSINESS IS TO SAVE FREIGHT! © 


THEN WHY NOT USE ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING? 


Railroad Traffic Associations have in several cases granted preferential classi- 
It also improves the appearance 
of your package and PREVENTS PILFERING and DAMAGE in transit. 


ACME STEEL. GOODS CO. 


fication where containers are secured by strapping. 


2840 Archer Avenue ,. -... , 


No. 7 Acme Box Strap 





Manufacturers : 
CHICAGO 
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Digest of New Complaints 


* ——- & 
No. 8078. Miller Bros. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Petition of the Atlantic Coast Line, Mobile & Ohio, Georgia, 
Southern & Florida and the Central of Georgia for a rehear- 
ing and vacation of the Commission’s order in above-named 
case of Nov. 29, 1916. 








SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


February 24, in I. and S. No. 1035, the Commission suspended 
from February 25 until June 25 an item in Supplements Nos. 2 


and 3 to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 11683. The 
suspended item cancels a joint through rate on coal from mines 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Illinois to Muscatine, 
Iowa, applicable via Burlington, and the Muscatine, Burlington 
& Southern, leaving no through rates in effect via this route. 

February 24, in I. and S. No. 1030—export grain No. 2, K. C. 
M. & O Supplement y» to I. C. C. No. 227 was suspended from 
February 25 until June 15. ae 

February 27, in I. and S. 1036—clay to eastern cities, Sup. 11 
to S. A. L. I. C. C. A2052; Sup. 8 to Southern Ry. I. C, C. No. 
A7333 and Chalenor’s I. C. C. No. A147 suspended from February 
27 and later dates until June 27, 1917. 

February 27, in I. and S. 955—Louisiana cotton, C. R. I. & 
P. Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. C9896; Houston & S. I. C. C. No. 1074; 
kK. C. Southern I. C. C. No. 3524; Louisiana & Arkansas I.,C. C. 
No. 904; Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co: Sup. 1 to I. C..C. No. A565; 
Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. A577; Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. A605; 
Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. A606; Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. A607 and I. C. 
C. No. A612; M. K. & T. I. C. C. No. A4266; Missouri Pacific 
Sup. 19 to I. C. C. No. A2860; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Sup. 
11 to I. C. C. No. 2472B; Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 2208B; New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico Sup. 3 to I. C, C. No. A172 and I. C. C. 
No. A234; St. LL. S W. I. C. C. Nos. 3528, 3529 and 3530; Texas 
& Pacific I. C. C. Nos. 2251, 2252, 2254, 2255, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. 
No. 1587, Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. 1986; Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 2124 
and Sup. 1 to I: C. C. No. 2231; Vicksburg S. & P. I. C. C. No. 
2774; Christian’s I. C. C. No. 16 and Chas. F. Fay’s I. C. C. 
No. 1 and Sup. 1 thereto further suspended from March 1 until 
September 1. 


February 27, in I. and S. 1010—Export free time, Ark. & La.’ 


Midland Sup. 4 to I. C. C; No. 3; G. H. & S. A. Sup. 7 to I. C. C. 
No. 1044; Gulf & S. I. I. ©. C. No. 735; Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 592; Illinois Central 5th Rev. Page 134, 5th 
Rev. Page 135, 10th Rev. Page 136A of I. C. C. No. 4519; Sup. 1 
to I. C. C. No. 5301 and Sup. 1 to I. C, C. No, 5307; Louisiana 
Ry. & Nay. Co., Sup. 11 to,I. C. C. No. 583; L. & N. 6th Rev. 
Page 68, 12th Rev. Page 73 and 6th Rev. Page 74 of I. C. C. No. 
A12342; Mo. Pac. Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. A2977, Sups. 6 and 7 
to I. C. C. No. A168; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Sup. 2 to 
I. C. C. No. 3016B and I, C. C. No. 3031B; N. O. & N. E. Sup. 
7 to I. C.. C.. No. .2765; N. O. Great Northern Sup 10 to L C. C. 
No. 287; N. O, Terminal,Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 13; N. O. Texas 
& Mexico Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 218; Sibley, Lake B. & S. Sup. 
2 to I. C..C. No. 18; Texas & Pacific Sup. 39 to I. C. C. No. 
2057 and Sup. 6 to O. G. & N. E. I. C. C. No..22.and Emerson’s 
I. C. C. No. 27; Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 27 and I. C. C. No, 28 sus- 
pended from March 1 until June 1. 

February 28, in I. and S. No. 1038, the Commission suspended 
from March 1 and subsequent dates until June'29, schedules in 
tariffs filed. by various carriers operating in Official Classifica- 
tion territory specified’ in the order. 
increase ratings on condensed or evaporated milk in bulk, in 
barrels. 

February 28, in I. and S. No. 1037, the Commission suspended 
from March 1 and later dates until June 29, schedules in 
tariffs of the Kansas City Southern; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis Southwestern. The sus- 
pended schedules increase minimum weights on carload ship- 
ments of wheat flour similar to those proposed in tariffs of 
various carriers suspended by the Commission’s orders in I. & 
S. Dockets Nos. 889 and 972, now pending. 

February 28, in I. and S. No. 957, the Commission further 
suspended from March ft until September 1 Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas I. C. C. No. A4263. The suspended tariff increases com- 
modity rates.on cement from Ada, Okla., to various destinations 
on the Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. It was suspended 
first from November 1. until March 1. 

February ein I..and 8S: No. 958, the Commission further 
suspended from March 1 until September 1 schedules in the 
following: A. C. Fonda, agent, I. €. C.-No, 33; F. A. Leland, 
agent, Sup. 62 to I. C. C. No. 1005, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 1121, 
Sup. 6 to ly Cy ©. No. 1141. The suspended schedules increase 
rates on cattle, lignite, wood and tan bark, carloads, bétween 
all points fn the state of Texas and between Texas points and 
Shreveport, La., and points taking Shreveport rates. They were 
suspended first from November 1 until March 1. 

February 28, in I. and S. No. 956, the Commission further 
suspended from March 1 until September 1 schedules in the 
following: W. R. Powe, agent, Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 21, Sup. § 
to I. C. C. No. 21 (Sups. 7 and ‘8 to Southern Classification No. 
42). Detroit United Ry.! Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Short Line 
Railway; Detroit, Jackson & Chicago Ry.; Detroit, Almont & 
Northern R. R.:; Rapid Ry. System, Sup. 14 to I. C.’C. No. B73. 
West Chester, Kennett & Wilmington Electric Ry. Co. Sup. 5 to 
I. Cc. C. No. 46. R. N. Collyer, agent, Sup. 14 to I. C. C. O. CG. 
No. 43. A. L. Neereamer, agent, Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. 17 The 
suspended schedules make increases in the ratings on less-than- 
earload shipments of live stock. They were suspended first 
from November 1 and December 1 until March 1. 

February 28, in I. and 8S. No. 960, the Commission further 
suspended from March 5 until September 5 items in Sups. 9 and 
10 to Leland’s I. C..C..No, 1114. The items increase commod- 
ity rates on cement from Iola, Humboldt and other Kansas 
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producing points to Sallisaw, Okla. They were suspended origi- 
nally from November 5 until March 6. 

February 28, in I. and S. No. 1045, the Commission suspended 
from March 1 and 2 until June 29 schedules containing in. 
creased rates on lumber from points in southeastern and Mis- 
sissippi valley territory to destinations in eastern Trunk Line 
and New England territories. The increases from points east 
of Louisville & Nashville R. R. are from two-tenths to eight- 
tenths of a cent per 100 pounds and from points of origin west 
of Louisville & Nashville R. R., generally speaking, and east of 
the Missiissippi River the proposed increase amounts to i cent 
per 100 pounds. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

Hearing assigned for February 27, Washington, D. C,, 
before Examiner Gerry, in dockets Nos. 8999 and Sub No, 
1, Norman T. Whitaker vs. the Pullman Company, was 


postponed to a date to be hereafter assigned. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Cases No. 9256, Gamble-Robinson Freight Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al., and No. 9219, Studebaker Corporation of America 
vs. Southern Railway et al., dismissed at complainant’s 
request. 

Case No. 8185, Ruby Manufacturing Company vs. G. H. 
& S. A., and Case No. 8185, Sub. No. 1, same, vs. Santa Fe 
et al. dismissed, overcharges found to exist in the Com- 
mission’s report of November 9, 1916, having been re- 
funded, a 

The Commission in Case No. 7342, Marietta Knitting Co. 
vs. N. C. & St. L. et al., has awarded reparation in the 
sum of $13.01; in Case No. 8462, Armour Grain Company 
vs. Mich. Cent., in the sum of $8,002.76; in Case No. 8309, 
Newport Mining Company vs. C. & N. W., in the sum of 
$539.51; in Case No. 3056, Commercial Club of Omaha vs. 
Anderson & Salina River et al., in the sum of $2,817.26, and 
in Case 8183, Denver Live Stock Committee vs. Iron Moun- 
tain et al., in the sum of $92.98. 

The Clyde S. S. Co., the Mallory S. S. Co., M. & M. T. 
Co., Old Dominion S. S. Co., B. S. P. Co., Chesapeake S. §S. 
Co., Seaboard Air Line, Southern. Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Georgia Railroad and Norfolk & Western have been 
allowed to intervene in Case 9396, M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. 
Cent. of Ga. et al. 

8532, Railroad Commission of the state of Florida vs. 
Florida East Coast. Complainant’s petition for rehearing 


denied. 


8571, Public Service Commission of Washington vs. 
A. & V. et al. Defendant’s petition to extend effective 
date of Commission’s order denied. 


8512, International Packing Company vs. C. & N. W. 
Petition for rehearing filed by Cudahy Brothers, denied. 

Petition of the Bush Terminal granted to file brief and 
be heard upon reargument in 5860, revenues of rail car 
riers in Official Classification territory in regard to dé 
visions of Morgantown & K. 


At a general session of the Commission on February 
12, made public February 26, the Commission has de 
cided to consolidate in one docket the following cases: 

8845, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & A. Ry- 
Co. et al.; 8857, Same vs. Y. & M. V.; 8860, Same Vs. 
A., T. & S. F.; 8866, Same vs. Y. & M. V. et al.; 8878, 
Same vs. Y. & M. V. et al.; 8920, Same vs. A. L. & G. 
R. R. Co. et al.; 9036, Same vs. Ark. & La. Midland et al.; 
9237, Same vs. Aransas Harbor Term. Ry. Co. et al; 
8390, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. Iron Mountain; 7250, 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs, Ala. & Vicks.; 
I. and S. Docket 1000, Louisiana case. ; 

The Commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in case No. 8564, Eldred Mill Co. vs. Cin. Nor. et al. 
from March 15 until April 1. 
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Traffic Manager for Sale 


While reading the advertisements in a well-known weekly magazine, the question came to 
my mind, WHY SHOULD NOT A MAN ADVERTISE HIS PERSONAL SERVICES FOR 
SALE IF HE WANTS TO SELL THEM? 

I then took stock of myself, my hopes and ambitions, my family and the future, as I have 
done several times recently. 

This is about the way it sums up: 

My first railroad experience commenced at the age of 22 in a large city with one of the 
large carriers. At twenty-five I was assistant chief clerk in a department of thirty-five men. 
The work was mostly rate work and covered the entire field of rates. 

A year later became connected with one of the tariff compiling agents at a larger salary, 
through recommendation of my former employers. 

The following year accepted position as Assistant Traffic Commissioner of a Traffic Bureau 
in one of the large cities at an increase in salary and with the good wishes of former employer. 

Three years later accepted the position of Traffic Commissioner with a newly organized 
Traffic Bureau in a city of 28,000 population, at a salary of $2,400 per year. That has been 
four years ago, and the Bureau receives greater support than ever before. 

This position the last two years has netted me $3,600 per year. In other words, the 
Bureau is a success. 

Naturally the rate and transportation matters have allowed me to practice before the state 
and Interstate Commerce Commission. ' 

The experience and knowledge gained has given me the nerve to seek a larger and more 
remunerative field. I have no fear of failure or this advertisement would not be written. 

My SERVICES ARE FOR SALE to an individual firm or Traffic Organization. 


Address, W. M. R. 66, care of Traffic World, Chicago 


Cut Out Demurrage and Delay! 


If you are still paying demurrage 
charges—going on’ piling up more costs 
onto those already overburdened goods— 
it’s a ten to one chance that you haven’t 
learned how other alive-to-the-minute traf- 
fic managers have cut them out. 


You haven’t heard of what “Brown- 
Portable” Unloading, Loading and Con- 
veying Sectional Systems are doing for 
other traffic managers all over the coun- 
try. Cut handling costs to ONE-HALF 
—cut valuable time to a fraction. Gets 
the cars in and out on time. Puts the 
goods in, or takes them out from any 
place in the factory or plant—on and off 
the cars. 


Loads, Unloads, Conveys, Piles 
Boxes, Bags, Barrels, Bundles, 
Bales—any package freight. 





Send for Bulletin No. 60-2 


ORIGINATORS and ONLY manufacturers specializing EXCLUSIVELY on 
Portable and Sectional Elevating, Piling, Conveying, Loading and Unload- 
ing Machinery for the Rapid and Low-cost Handling of Packed Materials. 


BROWN PORTABLE ELEVATOR COMPANY, 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


i 
As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 


new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
Werld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 1010—and first supplemental order—Export freight free 
time. 
March 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
9374—David Berg Distilling Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 
8782—The Sweet’s Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 


March 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hagerty: 
\. & S. 983—Coal from Pittsburgh district. 


March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9183—Unit Marketing System et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. 


et al. 
8904—McDavitt Bros. et al. vs. St. LL B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
9379—S. C. Woolman & Co. Inc., vs. T. St. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
9386—Tunis Cocket Lumber Co. vs. Live Oak P. & G. R. R. 


Co. et al. 
9416—Continental Condensed Milk Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 


et al. 
* g986—P. B. Sharpless Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
adaveh 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
g998—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. et al., and 
portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of grain and grain products, in carloads, from 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Omaha, Neb., St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, 
Kan., Leavenworth, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., to Athens, 
Jacksonville, El Paso and Pecos, Tex., Shreveport, Talluiah, 
Monroe and Alexandria, La., Texarkana, Little Rock and 
Hope, Ark., Tulsa, Forgan and Muskogee, Okla., and other 
points in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma, rates 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from or to intermediate points: 614, 526, 308, 149, 1673 
and 176—C. R. I. & P.; 2659 and 2704—Santa Fe; 622 and 
638—Leland; 793—B. S. L. W.: 601—N. O. & N. E., Ala. & 
Vicks. and Vicks. S. & P.; 2045—Ill. Cent.; 1951—K. C. Sou.; 
4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. and Iron’ Mountain; 2138— 
M. & O.; 458—N. C. & St. L.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.: 1613— 
Hall, agent; 794—Orange & Northwestern; 4935—K. C. M. & 
O.; 3530, 3539, 3764, 4777, 4785, 4790 and 4816—M. K. & T.; 
798—Paris & Gt. Nor.: 79%—St. L. B. & M.; 799 and 2506— 
St. L.-S. F.; 796—St. oe S. F. & Tex.; 4944—St. L. S. W.; 
4964—-St. L. S. W. of Tex.; 1548—Sou Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in 
Miss.; 3517—Wabash, Chester & Western; 2043—Y. & M. V. 
March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6512—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 
9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section application hy 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of stoves and linings (used in connection 
with the transportation of carload shipments of potatoes 
in the reverse direction, from points in Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territories to points in Minne- 
sota rates which are higher as a through route than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates: Applications 1564, B. & 
O.; 1625, C. C. McCain; 1787, Erie; 2060, Tucker; 3786, C. & 
N. W.: 4326, C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 
1. and S. 922—Oak Hills., Colo., coal. 
March 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9327—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions by which carriers ask authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of petroleum and its products in car- 
loads from Kansas points to Oklahoma points, rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points: 465—Leland; 
799—St. L. & S. F. now St. L.-S. F. Ry.; 2659—A. T. & 
S. F.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. and St. L. I. M. & S. 
March 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
9171—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9173—Same vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
9277—Same vs. Houston B. V. Ry. Co. et al. and portions of 
the following fourth section applications by which carriers 
ask authority to continue to charge for the transportation 
of sulphur, C. L., from Bryan’s Mound, Tex., to Connable, 
Ala., rates which are lower than the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained on like traffic to intermediate points: 488 
—M. La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.;: 792—N. O. Tex. & Mex.; 
793—Beaumont. S. L. & W.; 795—St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co.; 
19§62—L. & N. R. R. Co. 
March 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
9310—Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. vs. P. R. R 
et al. 
March 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
9370—Chas. Schafer & Son vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 


March 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
@136—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et #1. 
9427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. B. & O. R. kh. 
et al. and such portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications as seek authority to continue rates on classes and 
commodities from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 


vs. Algoma 


more, which are lower than rates concurrently applicable on 

like traffic from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland 

points and other intermediate points and as seek authority 

to continue rates on classes and commodities from east 
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and eastern seaboard territory and points basing thereon to 
Nashville, Tenn., which are lower than the rates concur. 
rently applicable on like traffic to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
other intermediate points: 1548, Southern Ry.; 1780, C. ¢, 
McCain, agent. 
9034—National Utilization Corporation et al. vs. B. & A. et al, 
March 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
nae "ad E. Meeker, trading as Meeker & Co., 
ra) 3 
March 12—Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
0375—N. A. Webster vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
l. & S. 1014—Texarkana-Shreveport sewer pipe. 
March 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
\. & S. 974—Sand between Missouri stations. 
t. & S. 973—and first supplemental order—Case seed to New 
Orleans. 
March 12—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wood: 
|. & S. 970—Flour storage. 
March 12—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term. Ry. Co. et al. 
a Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
et al. 
$290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. F. & 
Tex. et al. 
|. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
1. & S. 729—-Class rates to Shreveport, La. 
March 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
t. & S. 978—I.umber to Rochester, N. Y.: 
= 12—TLittle Rock, Ark.—lExaminer Money: 
. & S. 1003—Silo material from Arkansas. 


ast 12—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
9378—Fechheimer Steel and Iron Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
9349—Bryden Horse Shoe Co. vs. L. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
1. & S. 1009—Brick to Memphis, Tenn. 
March 13—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wood: 
9181—Continental Can Co. vs. Atlantic City R. R. et al. 
9207—The Southern Can Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 995—and first supplemental order—Corn to Canadian 
points. 
March gree gg Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1, & S. 1008—C. F. A. proportional lumber. 
March 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Wood: 
1. & S. 994—Clay products to Ithaca, N. Y. 


March 14—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
9388—Practical Drawing Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
9360—Southern Engineering and Constructing Co. vs. St. L- 
S. F. et al. and portions of fourth section application No. 
700, filed by Leland, agent, and J. F. Tucker, agent, involv- 
ing rates for transportation of rails and fastenings from 
Circinnati, Hamilton & Lockland, O., to Ferris, Tex. 
March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
9329—Henry H. Sheip Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
March 14—Ac¢ i - 
* 1. & S. 957—Oklahoma Cement. 


March 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9156—William M. Roylance Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
1. & S. 1012—Official Classification No. 44. 


March 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCauley: 
a — Lang as the Kansas City Cut Stone Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
iv. Co 
9180—A. C. Parsons vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
March 15—Waco, Tex —Examiner Flynn: 
|. & S. 990—Waco, Tex., switching. 
a F. Wieser & Co., vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
et al. 
March 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 921—Southeastern manufactured tobacco. 


March 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
* 9131—Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live Stock Commission Co. Vs. 
Cc. B. & @. KR. BR. Co. et al. 
March 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Wood: 
9362—American Bridge Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
9216—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
9216, Sub. No, 1—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry: 


Co. et al. 
9216, Sub. No. 2—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 


2. Cc. he 





Co. of Texas 


et al. 
No. 9216, Sub. No. 3—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. New Orleans 
M. & C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9320—The Portage SiKkca Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


9320, Sub. No. 1—The Geauga Silica Sand Co. vs. Erie R. R. 
Co. et al. 

March 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9303—Lexington Flouring Mills vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
9194—Lexington Flouring Mills et al. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. 

March 16—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

1. & S. 986—Cotton to New England points. 

March 16—Argument at heim me ar, me C.: 
9060—Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

. & S. 962—and first mhieneaian order—Grain to Mississippi 
“Valley points. 


et al. 
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Every time atire revolves under a load the rubber 
is compressed and released. The heavier the load, 
the harder the pressure. This action, repeated indef- 
initely, tends to destroy the rubber fibre. 


Ordinary tires may break down from this cause, 
especially if they are overloaded, due to their lower 
power of displacement. They are literally knocked 
to pieces. —~ 


Goodrich DE LUXE Tires with their extra thick 
tread of tough, springy rubber, withstand this 
destructive action because they have a larger factor 
of safety for displacement. Another reason why 
users say they deliver ‘‘Velvet Mileage ”’ 
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9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Terminal 
R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 


March 16—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Money: 
9300—American Refining Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al., 
and portions of the following fourth section applications in- 
volving charge on fuel oil from Okmulgee, Okla., to Byrd, 
Tex.: 627—Leland, agent; 796—St. L.-S. F. & Tex.; 799— 
St. L. & S. F. Co., now St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 


March 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
8753—Ford’s Porcelain Works vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al 
9052—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


March 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
|. & S. 1919—Run-by and set-back service. 

March 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9282—Richwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. et al. 
9260—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 


March 17—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
9230—F. A. Tonies et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8579—Live Poultry & Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. 
& S. KF. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 17—Houston, Tex.--Examiner Flynn: 
ee Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. Tex. & Mex. R. R. 
et al. 
9205—South Texas Lumber Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of 
Texas et al. 
9267—W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Glenmora & 
West Ry. et al. 


March 19—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Money: 
* 8489—The Kansas-Oklahoma Traction Co. vs. Elgin, J. & E. 
Ry. Co. et al. ‘ 
* 9202—Creamery Package Mfg. Cos vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 19—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
9287—James Bute Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9321—Houston Exporters’ Assn’ vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 19—Washington, D. C.: 

Valuation No. 5—Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co. 

No. 3—In the matter of valuation of the property of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. Co. 

No. 4—In the matter of valuation of the property of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. Co., Maywood & Sugar Creek Ry. Co., 
Poteau Valley R. R. Co., Arkansas Western Ry. Co., Ft. 
Smith & Western Ry., Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co., 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Ry. Co., Kansas City, 
Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co., Port Arthur Canal & Dock 
Co, and Glenn Pool Tank Line. 


March 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 1015—Scrap paper to Rockford, Ill. 


March 19—Richmond Va.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9376—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. and portions of fourth section applications -Nos. 
1530—Cent. of Ga. Ry.; 1952—L. & N., asking authority to 
continue to charge for the transportation of cynamid, C. L., 
from Niagara Falls, Ont., to Dothan, Ala. 


March 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9215—Dulaney Bros. vs. C. & A: R. R. Co. 
9381—Midland Coal Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. et al. 


March 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9299—Barnum-Richardson Co. vs. Cent. N. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
9314—Actna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. et al. 


March 19—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Gartner: 
9338—Randolph Harris & S. H. Williams, as trustees of the 
Ward Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Miss. Cent. R. R. et al. 
March 20—Alta Vista, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
* |, & S, 997—Lumber transit. 


March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 9359—General Roofing Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
* |. & S, 992—and first, second and third supplemental orders— 
Track storage. 
March 20—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9428—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Assn. 
Virginia-Carolina Ry. Co. et al. 


March 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 

9377—Houston Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. M. 
La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., and Fourth Section Ap- 
Plications Nos. 488—M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 628 and 
642—Leland; 792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. Co.; 793—B. S. L. & W.; 
794—-Orange & Northwestern; 2045—TIll. Cent.; 4218, 4219 and 
4220—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

9440—The Sealy Mattress Co. vs. Sugar Land Ry. Co. et al. 


March 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9316—International Paper Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. et al. 
9422—The New Jersey Zinc Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. and 

portions of the following fourth section applications asking 
authority to charge for the transportation of barytes from 
Cartersville, Ga., to Hazard, Pa., rates which are lower than 
the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from 
or to intermediate points: 458—Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 
1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; 1563 and 152—B. & O.; 1625—C. C. Mc- 
Cain. 
9361—Fruit Dispatch Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 

9393—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee). 

March 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9442—Cordley & Hayes vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
9427—A. Blum & Popper vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

March 21—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Wood: 
8619—Frederick Meyer vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

March 21—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Money: 
a> ee Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

et al. 
mpnrne Wichita Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 





et al. vs. 
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9229—J. R. Johnston vs, A. T. & S, F. et al., and portions of 
fourth section applications Nos: 461—Leland; 2659—Santa Fe: 
asking authority to continue to charge for the transporta: 
tion of hides, wool and tallow, L. C. L., from points in Okla- 
homa and Texas to Wichita, Kan., and applications Nos, 639 
—Leland, 796—St. L-S. F. & Tex., 799—St. L.-S. F., ang 
2659—Santa Fe, asking authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of wool, hides and tallow, L. C. L., from 
Oklahoma and Texas points to Wichita, Kan. 


March 22—New York—Examiner Settle: 
* 9394—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. et al. 
March 22—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
9212—The Texas Export and Import Co. vs. Abilene & Sou, 
Ry. et al. 
March 22—Jacksonville, Pla.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 8828—C. M. Lewis Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
6126—E. P. Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southwestern Ry. et al. 


March 22—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 
9430—Loeb-Apte Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
8774—American Sumatra Tobacco Co. vs. N. 

R. R. Co. et al 
March 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCauley: 
* 1, & S. 1007—Empty carrier ratings. 


March 23—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 
|. & S. 998—Southeast implement iron and steel. 


March 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
ae oe Ye River case, State of Iowa et al. vs. A. T. & 
. BF. et al. 


March 24—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 
9398—M. C. Kizer Co. et al. vs. Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
ae a ees Lumber Co.*‘et al. vs. Gulf & Sabine River R., R. 
et al. 
9223—W. N. Matthews & Bro. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al, 


March -24—-Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 

s = Dow Chemical.Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 
et al. 

March 24—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 

9176—The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. International & 

Gt. Nor. et al. 
March 26—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 
* 1. & S. 1013—Grain transit at Michigan stations. 
March 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 9443—F.. J. Lewis Mfg.. Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Daniels: 

1. & S. Docket 981—Cement to Iowa points. (This proceeding 
is assigned for hearing in connection with the cement inves- 
tigation, Docket No. 8182.) 

1. & S. 960—Cement to Sallisaw, Okla. 

8182—Cement investigation. 


March 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
8985—Steagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. et al. and port- 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of horses and mules, in carloads, from Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee to Montgomery, Ala, 
rates higher as a through route than the aggregate of the 
ee rates: 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co.; 2138—M. & 0. 
. B. Co. 

9335—Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

L. & N. Fourth Section Application No. 1952 involving rates 
on hogs, cattle, horses and mules, C. L., from points in 
Tennessee and Kentucky to Birmingham. 

March 26—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Flynn: ; 
1. & S. 987—and first supplemental order—New Mexico-Ari- 

zona coal. 

March 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9302—lU'niversal Iron and Supply Co. vs. C. H. & D. et al. 
9301—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al, 

and such portions of fourth section application No. 3786 ot 
Cc. & N. W., involving rate for transportation of steel piling 
from Winona, Minn., to Louisville, Ky. 

March 26—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Money: 
9274—Fillanley Grain Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 27—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 

* 9096—The Casket Mfg. Assn. of America vs. B. & O. R. RB. 

Co. et al. ag 

* 9324—Superior Charcoal Iron Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & 

S. E. Ry. Co. et al. 


2. 3%. 8. &e 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in case 5117, King, 
Collie & Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. et al., denied. 

The Commission has denied complainant’s petition for 
rehearing in case Nos. 8373, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al., and 718), 
Burson Knitting Co. et al. vs. C. I. & Sou. et al. 

Case 8072, Beall & Co. et al. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & 
Nav. Co. et al., reopened for further hearing upon com: 
plainants’ request. 

Defendant’s petition to reopen case 8118, Inman-Poul- 
sen Lbr. Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac., denied. 

Complainants’ petition for rehearing in case 8895, Board 
of Trade of the City of Chicago et al. vs. Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Company et al., denied. 
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This Letter 


See what this ambitious man did with the op- 
~ portunity we presented him—the very oppor- 
tunity we offer YOU! Mr. McMullin is but 


one of the many men who have qualified for 
big places in the traffic world through LaSalle Training. 
We will send you copies of human interest letters from 
these men. What they did YOU cando. Mr. McMullin 
in his unimportant routine work of dock checking, was 
up against the stone wall that you are—small pay, killing 
grind and no future—the common lot of the untrained 
man. But he grasped the chance we offer every am- 
bitious man and he WON-—and so can YOU! 


Be a Traffic Manager 
We Train You By Mail 


For the efficient traffic manager—no matter 
where he may be—north, south, east or west— 
there is work and ata highsalary. The profession 
is growing greater and more important, because 
commerce is expanding—and at the same time de- 
manding greater efficiency in each department. 
Transportation is the big problem nowadays. In 
America alone, is a vast field. Recently enacted 
railroad and interstate commerce regulations and 
laws have created thousands of new positions. Hun- 
dreds of these positions cannot now be filled, because there is 
a great scarcity of really competent traffic men. Now is the time 
to enter the profession. We prepare you in your spare time without in- 
terference with your present work. 


> The competent traffic 

a ary 0] ee y manager holds a position of 

power and earns a handsome salary, because his 

knowledge is so vital to the firm’s profits. He alone knows all the factors governing shipments. He alone knows the 

factors to employ in reducing transportation costs to the lowest possible basis. Thus he is consulted by the men “‘higher- 

up.” They are dependent on him. They must come to him for information bearing on shipments, rates, routings, 

claims, adjustments, etc. He advises—directs. Others carry out his orders. He draws a big salary, because he holds 
a big position. Such a position YOU can hold with LaSalle training. 


Learn from practical traffic managers and traffic experts 


Learn from Practical Experts who do the things they teach you. Our experts will 


teach you just the things that a traffic manager must know. And you can’t 
help but learn, because the matter is so wonderfully systematized and simpli- M Al LTH IS cou PON 
fied. Everything is made clear and understandable for you. , Your progress | 
is easy and rapid. Here is your chance. 


A Remarkable Book FREE LaSalle Extension Usiversity 











“Ten Years’ Promotion In One,’’— one of the most remarkable Send FREE proof about opportunities now 
books that ever spurred an ambitious man to action. This book will open to TRAFFIC EXPERTS with LeSalle 


give you facts concerning conditions in the business world that will training; also FREE copy of “Ten Years’ Pro- 
open your eyes—facts known only to those few men who have “‘been 4 motion Ir One.”’ 
through the mill.’’ Get this book and see what a demand there is 


for the man who has taken the short cut of special training. Just Name 
mail coupon or postal. Also free with book, full information concerning 

course and copies of students’ letters. Traffic offers you the things that 

you’ve hoped for and yearned for. Let us show you how we help you to 4 Occupation 
attain the success you want. Mail coupon and receive full facts free. 


@ LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Be MI iia sancesstviniciminnsienrseinesaniaiiticnbengis 
“‘World’s Greatest Extension University” Dept.395-C Chicago, Ill. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 


announcements of some of the livest and most p 
dence from our readers and can help you 


ve of su 
you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


eh concerns in the country. They invite cor 


before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


cist meu Tion CARS A greclAl. Y: 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


The only FIREPROOF storage in Ei 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


5230-583 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight Rvret F 


roads. TP seneke upes on the © Fiver 
Sh, Saat wees hates 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


35@ Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE. DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousem and Forwarding Agen’ 
Soy ae — o Bpocasty. Fireproof Warehouse. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OakPAND CALI FO RNIA sidan 
| 


| 402 Eleventh St 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


L.kaies 


om Operat ing 17 Warehouses and Docks _ 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Deecription—City Delivery Service 
and Cartead Distributors. 


‘LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ E@ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods vo and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars se our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
—— Bulldings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
rvice—the foundation of our success, 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“= ee 
ST. JOSEPH . - MO. 
MEROMANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SHRVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without —-_ Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import end export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet ‘Jean Paul Muller 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Fo 


Interstate Commerce and Public] 420-424 Weodward Bids, Washington, B. ©. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Utilities o Involving Fi wie 
Cooperage Traffic Association. Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, tt Bate Litigation before State and Federal 


8819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bids, St. Louls, mo, | “m* snd Court 


ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Charles Conradis C. DON MILLER, t, formerly with Wimbish 
som B. Daioh Practices before the ADAMSON & MILLER 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAw, 


528-9 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Ga. 
418-480 South Market St., Chicago Rate and Public Utility Cases. 


506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all Departments of the 
State and Federal Governments. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern coisa Caan Db. C. Walter E. McCornack egg tnnipe- aa 


Transcription, Compilation, a 
of Data from Records of oe tenes ey —_ Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. G. 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases Suite 1555 First National Bank Blidg., 
References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. 
Correspondence Invited. ‘ 


602-606 Hibbs Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Author of ge oe —* am au- 


E. HILTON JACKSON {| 1? Hts a? ne ae "| =O. I. MCVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 5th S8t., N. W,, Commerce Attorney and Counselor Interstate Commerce Practice 


Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate): CHICAGO— 


Interstate Commerce Com commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 11 South La Salle Street 
Federal mission, state Commerce Commission. 


eral Trade Commission and Union Trust Bullding Building | WASHINGTON, D. C.— 


Southera UJ 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D.C. 701 Woodward Bullding 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


CLIFFORD THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
12 tigation COMMERCE PRACTICE 
wenger rates (1907-1914). Rate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St..) Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
1907-1812 Jefferson County Bank Baliding, | °%°'* Courts and Commissions. Chenge. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


~~ GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEWYORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — [Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 


Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 






NEW COMPLAINTS 
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A Better Way to Mark Shipments 


Working swiftly, silently, accurately, the Ideal Stencil Machine cuts paper stencils of 
your customer’s name and address. Less than a half minute is required for each address— 
much faster than shipments can. be marked by hand or with tag or label. There is no need 
of your shipping clerk being a letter artist—with the Ideal anyone in your employ can make 
just as neat an address as anyone else. 

Marking shipments with smeary brush and pot is economically wrong. Such methods 
waste time, breed mistakes and cause faulty addressing. Think of the useless drudgery 
of painting the same address over and over again when a number of shipments go to one 
customer. The Ideal way—one stencil cut in thirty seconds—marks any number of ship- 
ments neatly, quickly, every one alike, saving time, trouble and dollars for -you. 


Quick— Accurate — Low. Cost 


The Ideal cuts all stencils in plain view—the operation being swift, easy, accurate. You 
simply insert the cardboard, turn the wheel and operate the handle. No- matter how long the 
address desired, if the Ideal is used, there will be no “scrimping” for space, no hurried results, 
but uniformity and neatness always. Stronger and speedier than former ma- 
chines, yet much more simple and easy to operate. Adaptability, long 
service, efficiency and superiority over old methods are the reasons 
why Ford Motor Co., Armour & Co., Standard Oil Co., Carnegie —<é 
Steel Works, Thos. A. Edison, Inc., why the nation’s biggest ee 
shippers as well as smaller firms use the Ideal for cutting 
shipping room costs. 


No-Cost Trial | 

To find out how the Ideal will cut costs, save 
time, increase efficiency, prevent errors, delays, 
losses in your shipping room, ask us to send you 


No. 3 Model yo stencils ithis a sample stencil of your own name and litera- 
size. For marking small ture, explaining our Trial Without Cost Offer. 
shipments. If the Ideal Stencil Machine is worth ‘ 

if it will save you money, it 


sar start that saving to-day. Write a eo 
a Let 
| ) a 4 | The Ideal Stencil Machine Company ¢ Us Send 
i 20 Ideal Block ¢ This Book 


No. 2 Model cuts stencils this size. é Ideal Stencil Ma- 
For marking medium size shipments. BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS y ” —— 


a Belleville, Illinois. 

oe — Attached is our letter head. 
- Louis) @ Send a copy of “Safeguarding 
Your Shipments’ and _ informa- 
a tion on the Trial Without Cost 
Sales Offices Offer, together with a stencil bear- 

in All Prine @ ine the following copy: 

cipal Cities» 

a DE PN oiicesodassasewtiugeseee 
ey | FP Ps ocd ae ia ceden ees 


1 Model cuts = this size. s 
Marks a... adjecae and all other large shipments. 


MMMM MUU MUO ce 
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Bret Harte—Wells Fargo “ 
Messenger of t 
situ. 
The stories of Bret Harte contain some of com 
the finest pictures of early days in the West. own 
But they are not products of his imagination; the 
they are chapters from the life of the author 

himself. ro 
From a towering Wells Fargo coach box, : = 
where he sat, rifle in hand, guarding the ex- . rail 
press, Bret Harte got his intimate knowledge dest 
of early transportation. It was his experience Yor 
as a Wells Fargo messenger that enabled him vest 
to draw the grim, humorous character of Yuba Tex 
Bill and other famous figures. : 
oir 
The express has outgrown the st4ge coach. mn 
But the same principles—devotion to trust and ; 
tireless public service—are still the ideal of the mis: 
Wells Fargo organization and the aim of its ; hol¢ 
many thousand employes. os evac 
Wells Fargo G Co Express sd iti 
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